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A BASIC COURSE IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


FREDERICK F. STEPHAN 


Bureau of Research 
Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh 


SocIAL RESEARCH is rapidly growing in importance both 
within and outside academic walls. No longer a mere avo- 
cation of men whose serious duties lie in other directions, 
it has become the function of permanent bureaus and or- 
ganizations staffed by a professional personnel with vary- 
ing preparation for the work at hand. While it may never 
reach the degree of standardization which characterizes 
medicine and law, there can be little doubt that increasing 
emphasis will be given to the character and adequacy of 
training for social research. Until professional training 


* The following are condensations of papers presented at the annual institute of 
the Society for Social Research, held last year in connection with a summer session 
of the American Sociological Society and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Chicago, June 26-29, 1933). 
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standards have been formulated and until an effective job 
analysis reveals with some accuracy the fundamental 
operations to be performed by research personnel, one can 
but anticipate in a general way what kind of basic course 
is appropriate to a research career. 

In general, a few practical considerations may be enu- 
merated that confront the teacher of the basic research 
course. (1) The course must be taught to students who 
vary considerably in previous preparation and aptitude. 
(2) Probably the larger portion of the class will never 
actively participate in research. (3) This larger group 
needs to understand the methods of research, and to evalu- 
ate critically the results of research in order that it may 
use such results effectively. (4) Social research, on the 
other hand, will be benefited by having a group in the com- 
munity which has an intelligent understanding and critical 
appreciation of its product. This group may act as inter- 
preters to the larger public and may demonstrate the value 
of the product while employing it in a manner beneficial 
to the professional. (5) The smaller group of students 
that will engage in the active prosecution of research proj- 
ects will need a somewhat different training. However, 
it may not be easy to determine at the outset just which 
students belong to this group. (6) A large share of the 
data which are analyzed in social research projects origi- 
nate with or are collected by laymen who can do this more 
effectively if they understand the uses to which the data 
may be put. (7) The qualifications in the way of aptitude 
and training which various types of social research require 
are not uniform but differ widely. It may prove impracti- 
cal to attempt to crowd into a single course the technical 
minutiae of widely varying methods, but it is highly de- 
sirable that the student see the interrelations between dif- 
ferent techniques. 
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It follows that the basic course must be something of a 
compromise. However, the situation is not quite so bad 
as it looks, since the second group of students can profit- 
ably pursue training appropriate for the first group, pro- 
viding, as would appear to be essential in any case, they 
have access to additional courses or other facilities for 
advanced training following the basic course. 

The content of the basic course will depend on the time 
available, the special interests of instructor and students, 
and the relation of the course to other parts of the curricu- 
lum. Within these limitations, a measure of standardi- 
zation might be attained on essentials such as are suggested 
by the following list: 

(1) Representative data now being employed in social 
research, familiarizing the student with the range of data 
available, with the methods of their collection, with their 
values and shortcomings, and with the possibilities of im- 
provement. The student should know how to assemble 
library materials and how to collect data for a simple 
study. 

(2) Representative research studies analyzed to give 
the student insight into the processes of logic and inference 
whereby research results are obtained and to provide him 
with standards for the evaluation of such results. Special 
emphasis should be placed on the logic of sampling with 
respect to both qualitative and quantitative materials. 

(3) The systematic recording and tabulation of data 
and the development of checks. This is a somewhat neg- 
lected but important field. 

(4) The simpler and more commonly utilized statisti- 
cal techniques. The arithmetic mean, percentages, simple 
rates, standard deviation, and elementary measures of 
sampling error constitute a minimum. The student should 
know what the coefficient of correlation is,—what it means, 
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—but he need not become proficient in calculating it. The 
aim should be to avoid confusing him with too many dif- 
ferent methods and too much attention to the details of 
computation at the expense of his understanding of “what 
it is all about.” 

There are many abilities of great value in research that 
can hardly be taught. The profession should increasingly 
attract to its ranks well qualified persons so that it may 
select and train those best suited to its requirements. In 
addition, many by-products of training are of importance. 
If students are inculcated with professional attitudes and 
standards of excellence, it will be largely through associ- 
ation with instructors and research workers in whom these 
attitudes are developed. 

The basic course cannot give a student mastery of re- 
search technique. It can give him a real understanding of 
the broader aspects of research and “the hang of it,” so that 
he can evaluate and utilize the work of others and progress 
toward mastery of technique with increasing experience. 

A great deal depends on the future development of social 
research as a profession, on its formulation of standards 
of reputable procedure and criteria of excellence, and on 
the codrdination of its many varieties and specialties. As 
this development progresses, students will be required to 
approach the basic course with certain fundamental courses, 
including possibly calculus and bibliography, and it will be 
more definitely scheduled as an introduction to more ad- 
vanced research courses appropriate for the training of 
professional workers in social research. It will no longer 
be assumed that a single course can prepare a student for 
social research any more than it can for surgery or law. 














TRAINING FOR SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


University of Wisconsin 


LET US CONSIDER two imaginary programs (on the se- 
mester system) for undergraduate training of the student 


eventually anticipating a Ph.D. in sociology. 


It is as- 


sumed that French and elementary German were taken in 


high 


1 yr 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 
1 yr. 
Ya Yt. 


Y yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 


yr. 
Y% yr. 


Ya Yr. 
Y yr. 


school: 
A. 


First year 


. Orientation course in the 
humanities 

Orientation course in the 
social studies 

Orientation course in nat- 
ural science. 
Mathematics 

German 


Second year 
Mathematics 
Physics 
History 
Sociology or social psy- 
chology 
Anthropology 
. Literature 


Third year 


. Mathematics 

Physics 

History 

Sociology or social psy- 
chology 

Geography 

Economics 

Literature or art appre- 
ciation 


1 yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 
1 yr. 
yr. 


Va 


yr. 
1 yr. 


yr. 
yr. 
yr. 
yr. 


Y yr. 
% yr. 
VY yr. 


B. 


First year 


. Orientation course in the 


humanities 


. Orientation course in the 


social studies 

Orientation course in nat- 
ural science, 

History 

German 


Second year 
Mathematics 
History 
History 
Sociology or social psy- 
chology 
Anthropology 
Literature 

Third year 
Mathematics 
Physics 
History 
Sociology or social psy- 
chology 
Geography 
Economics 
Literature or art appre- 
ciation 
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A. B. 
Fourth year Fourth year 
1 yr. Physics 1 yr. History 
¥% yr. Statistics Y% yr. Statistics 
1 yr. Philosophy 1 yr. Philosophy 
1 yr. Sociology or social psy- 1 yr. Sociology or social psy- 
chology chology 
Y% yr. Genetics % yr. Genetics 
Y% yr. Psychology 1 yr. Psychology 
¥Y% yr. Economics Y% yr. Economics 


Courses A and B have much in common, differing in so 
far as the former provides for a combined major in physics 
and mathematics and the latter provides for a major in 
history. As for the social studies, the main emphasis is, 
of course, on sociology and social psychology, but provision 
is made for a glimpse at anthropology, geography, and 
economics (particularly economics), in addition to what 
would be gleaned from a Freshman orientation course. 
Allowance is made for a goodly number of courses in the 
humanities. It will be noted that history is not neglected 
in the course based on a major in physics and mathematics. 
Within all these fields, one would advise students to select 
courses because of an inspiring teacher rather than courses 
because of a particular body of subject matter. 

In view of the prevalent skepticism about transfer of 
training and also the lamentable spectacle which some nat- 
ural scientists make when discussing social science or re- 
ligion, the emphasis on physics may justly raise some aca- 
demic eyebrows. At least, one might suggest more biology 
rather than physics, it may be contended. But by taking a 
combined major in physics and mathematics the student 
accomplishes three things at once: He picks up the mathe- 
matics he needs (mathematics through differential equa- 
tions, as a minimum, if he is to be able to read critically 
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the statistical literature in the sociology of the next genera- 
tion) ; he sees some of the mathematics in application; and 
he gets some knowledge of the habits and attitudes of an 
exact scientist at work. Additional provision for biology 
can be made, if necessary, in graduate work. 

A further important part of our student’s education is 
not indicated in either of the above schedules. Every sum- 
mer he should get a job in a factory or on shipboard or 
selling Fuller brushes, in order to enlarge his practical in- 
sight into human nature. 

This brings us to the program of graduate study. Assum- 
ing such an undergraduate background as provided in 
either of the two courses outlined, let us recommend a 
fairly specific program for the first year only. 


First year of Graduate Work 


1 yr. General graduate course in sociology, emphasizing concepts 
and problems needing investigation, always with direct refer- 
ence to the methods available for attacking them 

1 yr. Statistics as applied to sociology 

¥% yr. Historiography 
Y% yr. Case methods of research 
1 yr. History of sociology 


After the first year, the student should spend little time 
in formal courses in sociology. Above all, he should dodge 
courses which do not emphasize methods of investigating 
the concepts and theories discussed. If he finds that his 
interest leads him into fields where sociology meets eco- 
nomics, geography, political science, or biology, he should 
work in these marginal fields, always selecting teachers 
with the divine spark rather than courses blocking out a 
particular body of subject matter. If he wants to special- 
ize in statistics, he will, of course, need more work in mathe- 
matics and statistics. If, on the other hand, he finds 
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that the field of his interest calls for much library research 
with historical materials, he should do more work in his- 
tory and historiography and, it may be, in certain foreign 
languages. If his interest is in personality, he should do 
more work in abnormal psychology and psychiatry, includ- 
ing the gaining of clinical experience. If his interest is in 
criminology, some criminal law and practical institutional 
experience are indicated. If he aspires to make studies on 
the Middletown pattern, he should profit from further 
training in anthropology, perhaps participating in an eth- 
nological field trip. Or, if he is intrigued by the criticisms 
and construction of conceptual schemes, he will welcome 
additional grounding in philosophy, particularly logic. At 
no time will he allow himself to become an academic her- 
mit. 

“But would any sociology department, with its vested 
interests in formal courses in the family, crime, population, 
immigration, poverty, public opinion, ecology, personality, 
and so forth, give a Doctor of Philosophy degree to such 
an obnoxiously omniscient person with so little formal in- 
struction in sociology as you suggest?” one may ask. 
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TOPICAL CONTENTS OF A COURSE IN METHODS 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


THE CouRSE in methods of sociological research, as topi- 
cally outlined herein, has been given in the department of 
sociology of Vanderbilt University for two years. It was 
introduced to assist graduate students in the collection and 
handling of data for thesis projects and to acquaint them 
with significant published researches of recent years. In 
actual application we have insisted that all Master of Arts 
students register for the course. It is set up on a three- 
term or nine-months’ basis, and meets as a seminar in a 
two-hour session once a week. 

At present the course is organized around six main head- 
ings of unequal size. In the selection of the main and sub- 
headings, I have been guided by what I considered impor- 
tant for, as well as im, sociological research. 


I. The Introduction to Social Statistics. 

Table Construction. 

Graphic Presentation of Quantitative Data. 

Averages. 

Rates. 

Index Numbers. 

Measures of Dispersion. 

. Correlation. 

he Ecological Approach. 

The Concept of Human Ecology, Ecological Processes, and 
Natural Areas. 

Selection of the Unit Area for Study. 

Analysis of steps in Shaw’s Delinquency Area Studies. 

Use of Census and Social Data by Areas in Mowrer, Family 
Disorganizations ; Cavan, Suicide; Reckless, Vice in Chicago. 
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III. 


IV. 


5. 
6. 
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Statistical Criticism of Ecological Studies (F. A. Ross). 
Descriptive Ecological Studies: Representative Community 
Surveys; Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and the Slum; Anderson, 
The Hobo. 


Life History Documents and the Case Study Method. 


1, 


ie Sh 


Collection, Use, and Value of Life History Documents. 
(Thomas, Krueger, Shaw, Burgess, etc.) 

The Child’s Own Story (Healy and Shaw). 

The Interview. 

The Family Interview Technique (Shaw). 

Five Different Types of published Cases of Juvenile De- 
linquents compared for completeness of data, recording of 
data, presentation and organization of data, detection of 
bias. 


Schedules and Questionnaires. 


1. 
2. 
ae 
4. 
5. 


The Use of Schedules and Questionnaires. 

Rules for Construction. 

Tabulation, Coding, and the Hollerith machines. 

Schedules in the form of Scales (Chapin, Bogardus, etc.). 
Standardization of Attitude Tests (Thurstone’s work). 


V. Prediction Studies in Sociology. 


VI. 


1, 


2. 


Analysis of steps in Burgess’ and Tibbitts’ studies in parole 
prediction. 
Inspection of Vold’s and Monachesi’s studies. 


Observational Studies of Behavior (Piaget, Thomas, Olson, 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The 


Smith, etc.). 

Written Recordings and their Reliability. 
Floor Plan Technique. 

Other Devices and Set-ups. 


introduction to social statistics consumed one 


term’s work of twelve weeks; the life history and case 
method, a half term’s work; the ecological approach, a 
half; schedules and questionnaires, a half; prediction and 
observational studies, a half—three terms’ work in all. 

No formal laboratory was held, but exercises were well 
distributed throughout the introductory statistics, espe- 
cially involving use of adding and calculating machines, 
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tables of squares and reciprocals, graphing paper, and so 
forth. Exercises for skill in graphic presentation of data 
were kept at a minimum, on the assumption that after a 
certain point it usually pays to hire a draftsman. Exercises 
for calculating rates by census tracts or local areas were 
combined with those for figuring rates generally. The only 
other exercise under ecology was an application of the 
standard error of the rate as a measure of significant dif- 
ference between specific distributions of social data by 
tracts or areas. No field project was assigned under the 
life history and case methods, although practical experience 
with these techniques would be of great value. Exercises 
under schedules and questionnaires were confined to criti- 
cisms of several sample schedules and to scoring, tabulat- 
ing, and correlating two sections of an information test 
(506 schedules). It would be better, if time permitted, to 
assign a questionnaire or schedule project, involving con- 
struction and test run. No exercise was assigned for pre- 
diction studies, and one exercise was given for classifying 
and tabulating written recordings of behavior. 

Wherever possible the exercises should assist depart- 
mental research, so that some of the time applied to work- 
ing on ordinary exercises might be diverted to practical use. 
As it now stands, the course represents a beginning or 
minimum training in research technique and is particularly 
light at the point of field work. 

It is possible, I believe, to get agreement among sociolo- 
gists on specific research procedure for training purposes. 
They should be able to agree fairly well on the way to code 
schedules and to construct questionnaires, on the particu- 
lar steps in Shaw’s delinquency area studies (I mean that 
he followed such and such steps), on the steps Tibbitts fol- 
lowed in his parole prediction study, and so forth. They 
cannot agree so easily on matters such as the relative 
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merits of the case study versus the statistical method, the 
validity of an interview, the significance of data obtained 
from questionnaires, and so on. For these are questions 
of methodology, and it is in methodological discussions 
that the greatest range of opinion is to be found and the 
greatest misunderstandings occur. 























DIFFERENTIATED MINIMUM STANDARDS 
OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL RESEARCH: 
DISCUSSION 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


IT HAS OCCURRED to me, in thinking over minimum 
standards, that it would be of advantage to differentiate 
between requirements for beginning graduate students in 
sociology, doctorate students, and professional social re- 
searchers. 

The requirements for beginning graduate students are, 
of course, the simplest of all, and are fundamental to the 
other standards. The most significant items are a scien- 
tific point of view, some knowledge of how to interpret the 
more common forms of data, and a desire to learn how to 
conduct social research, rather than any definite experi- 
ence with research or practical knowledge of techniques. 
Needless to say, the beginning graduate student should be 
one who has decided to make sociology his field of major 
interest. 

Complete itemization would include knowledge of the 
interpretation of ordinary statistical tables, positive and 
negative correlation coefficients of different sizes, together 
with their probable errors, standardized population statis- 
tics, the meaning of rates, and similar conceptions com- 
monly used for describing the results of research. The 
objective is to enable the student to read intelligently the 
results of past researches which have been conducted by 
psychologists and economists as well as by sociologists. 

In addition, the beginning graduate student should have 
the following scientific “attitudes”: realization that the 
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understanding of any population depends upon the large 
and representative sample, the central tendency, and the 
amount of deviation of the individual cases around the 
central tendency; desire for indubitable proof of theories ; 
ability to suspend judgment when satisfactory proof is not 
available; complete disrespect for authority that does not 
rest on evidence; desire to know and use the best methods 
and the results of past researches; desire for direct and 
measured evidence wherever that is possible; readiness to 
discard or alter hypotheses that are not completely sup- 
ported by evidence; and desire to know the answers to key 
questions rather than those of minor importance, however 
many others in the field show interest in minor questions. 
This list is not exhaustive, but it has a set of ideals that are 
worth cultivating in all students who are fitted for a liberal 
education. 

In deference to the accepted conception of the doctorate 
candidate and in deference to what should be expected of 
sociologists trained for research, I am making a distinction 
between the doctorate candidate and the student who ful- 
fills the requirements for recommendation for a_profes- 
sional research position. The doctorate candidate who 
does not fulfill the requirements for professional research 
needs only the minimum equipment for beginning gradu- 
ate students, plus a thorough knowledge of the type of re- 
search he has employed in completing his dissertation. But 
the person who deserves to be recommended for a profes- 
sional research position should become acquainted with all 
of the techniques and methods of social research that have 
been used with success by social scientists. 

This means a thorough knowledge and actual experience 
with the chief methods: the methods of “exact” measure- 
ment of the individual case, both cross-sectionally and de- 
velopmentally ; the method of interpretative description of 
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the individual case, both in cross-section and in develop- 
ment; and the statistical method. I might add that the 
sociologist who has any right to call himself an expert in 
the case-study should acquaint himself with the psycho- 
logical and biological aspects of personality in a more 
complete way than is now generally true of sociologists. In 
each of these methods considerable practice is needed. One 
interview is useless, dozens are required before expertness 
is attained. The same thing is true for statistical method, 
even if calculating machines are employed. It seems to me 
that the course in methods of research tries to cover too 
much ground in too short a time. The result is a species 
of lecture course, when, in reality, it should be a laboratory 
course with relatively few lectures, and continued for more 
than one year. Certainly, if the caliber of professional 
social researchers is to be really high, more time must be 
given to their education. 

Another point of considerable importance concerns the 
claim that many meaningless data are collected in the name 
of social research. It certainly seems that some studies 
include items easily collected on points long since demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all, while still others obtain 
superficial and trivial items. The explanation of this un- 
fortunate situation is, I believe, largely to be found in faulty 
teaching, which has released students who think that 
any mass of data that can be arranged in tables is an im- 
portant contribution and will be so recognized. 

Such teaching would be eliminated by the use of the 
standards suggested for beginning graduate students in 
sociology. In addition, sociology teachers should follow 
the plan of the other sciences, which is to have the student 
search the literature thoroughly, with the idea both of add- 
ing to existing knowledge and of avoiding duplication of 
work already done. Along with this, the policy should be 
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to demand that the students have a problem which should 
be carried through to a solution. If the importance of 
having a problem and of reviewing its literature is empha- 
sized, and if those who neglect either item are criticized, the 
source of the mere fact-collector will be destroyed. 

The burden of materializing these suggestions is on the 
teacher, both undergraduate and graduate. Great improve- 
ments are needed in the former and some in the latter if the 
suggestions are to be realized. Generally speaking, the 
teacher of the graduate course in methods is able, but he 
does not have sufficient time to be thoroughly successful. 
However, greater attention should be given to seeing that 
teachers of these graduate courses are not biased in favor 
of either the statistical or the so-called case-study method. 

At present, not all undergraduate teachers of sociology 
are interested in scientific sociology and capable of doing 
even the few things suggested. Perhaps nothing better is 
to be expected of a science still in its swaddling clothes and 
with foster fathers from the church, from social work, and 
from philosophy, but as time goes on we may expect to 
come closer to this ideal in undergraduate teaching. 











TRAINING IN RESEARCH TECHNIQUES: 
DISCUSSION 


ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER 
Kalamazoo College 


THIS DISCUSSION is confined to the paper by Professor 
Reckless on “The Topical Contents of a Course in Methods 
of Sociological Research.” The course as given at Vander- 
bilt University is intended primarily, as the writer under- 
stands it, for first-year graduate students, meets two hours 
a week, and extends throughout the year. The main sub- 
jects dealt with are: 1. Social statistics; 2. Community 
studies: surveys and the ecological method; 3. Life-his- 
tories and case-studies; 4. Schedules, questionnaires, and 
tests; 5. Prediction techniques; and 6. The observation of 
individual behavior. 

It will be noted, in the first place, that such methods as 
those of experimental sociology and culture analysis, as 
such, are omitted. There is also some overlapping: for 
example, both “prediction studies” and tests involve the 
use of statistical method. Again, there is little or no dis- 
tinction made between methods of collecting data and 
schemes of interpretation. In fact, the six main topics rep- 
resent merely a rough series of categories into which to 
place, somewhat arbitrarily at times, typical examples of 
complete published researches any one of which may in- 
volve a number of distinct methods. Perhaps such an in- 
clusive arrangement dealing with illustrations of various 
investigations in their entirety is best suited for an intro- 
ductory course in research. On the other hand, several 
other classifications of topics suggest themselves to the 
writer, classifications which involve a more refined analysis 
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of the logical steps in inductive methodology, and are 
capable of being grouped in an outline so as to display prog- 
ress from one step to the next in a way not evident in the 
above. Such a plan might be expected to facilitate the 
teaching process. 

Two other points will be noted in this discussion: (1) 
the possibility of using original field investigations of a 
simple sort in conjunction with the analysis of published 
studies, and, connected with this, (2) the relation of such 
a course to the training of social work students. The view- 
point expressed is that of the small college, which offers a 
single course to a small group of seniors and Master of Arts 
students, two hours per week, throughout the year. 

This suggested rearrangement of topics may be made 
clearer and more specific, perhaps, by reference to a case 
in point, namely, an actual course. A brief description of 
the contents of the course in methods of investigation as 
it has developed over a period of half a dozen years in the 
writer’s own college is, therefore, given below. In this 
particular course the attempt has been made to select the 
topics on the triple basis of (1) the units or subjects of 
investigation, e.g., individuals, groups, and the like; (2) 
the main steps in scientific procedure; and (3) specific 
techniques. The outline includes four main divisions as 


follows : 
I 
A preliminary sample of a published investigation. 
Selection of the problem: defining and limiting the field, setting 
up a working hypothesis. 
3. Planning the steps of the investigation. 


II 


Ny — 


1. Personality Studies: 
a.) Clinical— 
(1.) Interrogation: psychoanalysis, interviewing, question- 
naires, the “boy’s own story.” 
(2.) Observation: rating and similar methods. 
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b.) Laboratory— 
(1.) Individual psychological tests of general abilities. 
(2.) Tests of special abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, etc. 
(3.) Experimental social-psychological procedures. 
c.) Records— 
(1.) School. 
(2.) Court and other sources. 
(3.) Other historical data. 
Group Studies: 
a.) Group testing. 
b.) Group records. 
c.) Life-history of the group. 
d.) Observation of group development. 
e.) Study of the family and other special groups. 
Community Studies: 
a.) Schedules. 
b.) Mapping. 
c.) Historical records (giving superficial aspects). 
d.) The survey: for the preliminary location of problems. 


Ill 


Statistical: original tabulation, condensation, classification, analy- 
sis, and comparison. Evaluation of this method. 
The case-study method: the fourfold approach of psychiatry, 
social work, medicine, and clinical psychology. 
Ecological. 
Culture analysis. 
IV 
Writing the report. 
The use of charts, tables, and the like. 
Footnotes, references, and quotations. 
Publication technique. 


Following such an outline the aim has been to utilize 


materials of two types: (1) published case studies of re- 
search, such as those contained in Stuart A. Rice’s collec- 
tion, Methods in Social Science, and (2) local investiga- 
tions. Sometimes these latter are of an elementary type, 
as, for example, a study of interviewing made last year and 
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based upon concrete material from the local family society. 
These may constitute “term papers” for seniors in the 
course. Again, more ambitious projects may be under- 
taken by first-year graduate students, which eventually 
become masters’ theses. Two recent examples include an 
ecological and case-study investigation of juvenile delin- 
quency in Kalamazoo, and a study of the changes in the 
case load of the local family agency over a period of six 
months before the effect of the depression began to be ap- 
parent and six months afterwards. Such attempts to apply 
techniques to immediate problems and data stimulate the 
student and greatly increase the significance of published 
studies for him. 

The nature of the above topics suggests the close rela- 
tionship between research training in sociology and in social 
work. Usually a number of students in the class in question 
are planning to enter the field of social work. Generally 
they intend to obtain professional training in a graduate 
school, with or without the Master of Arts degree from the 
college. Thus it has been found desirable to adapt the 
nature of the course somewhat to their needs. Such ex- 
perience helps to insure a scientific point of view before the 
student becomes immersed in technology. Codperation 
with the local social work organizations and the Council of 
Social Agencies has been found mutually helpful: the 
agencies have profited by the studies, and the content of 
the course has been greatly enriched. 























THE FOREIGN BORN’S REACTION 
TO PROHIBITION 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


PROHIBITION in the United States having completed a 
stage, the social scientist may now record his findings— 
record them more definitely than in the heat of the “experi- 
ment” and more precisely than he will be able to do after 
the basic phenomena have disappeared. As the foreign 
born were related to definite aspects of the prohibition dra- 
ma, I propose to set down some generalizations in that re- 
gard—generalizations based upon observations made and 
recorded more or less continuously during the entire period 
in which prohibition was in operation, and particularly 
upon a study carried on during the last two years. 

The first broad fact to be recorded is that the foreign 
born of all European nationalities at no time conformed 
to prohibition. There were groups, consisting mainly of 
Protestants and some reformers, who conformed, favored, 
and, in fact, ardently advocated prohibition. Professional 
people, notably the medical group, also conformed, though 
not so aggressively. But generally speaking, the foreign 
born of European extraction or culture, as well as many of 
their American-born children, did not adhere to the move- 
ment. 

Manifestations of this nonacceptance were observed in 
every aspect of their lives: in the common run of domestic 
living ; in connection with semipublic events, such as feasts, 
banquets, weddings, and funerals; and in the public press 
and platform. 
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This nonconformity appeared quite early and continued 
throughout, manifesting itself in three principal forms and 
degrees of intensity. In the first phase it appeared as a 
simple, spontaneous expression of the foreign born’s es- 
tablished folkways, rather than as resistance. As is well 
known, nearly all the foreign born residing in this country 
emanate from countries in which wine, beer, and other 
spiritous liquors are used, and have been used for milleni- 
ums, as part of the dietary pattern, wine being to the Italian 
and beer to the German much what coffee is to the Ameri- 
can people. And as groups of the latter residing abroad 
would in all probability remain unaffected by the appear- 
ance of a new culture trait which would deprive them of 
their coffee, so did the former remain, in the main, un- 
influenced by prohibition. 

This nonacceptance, moreover, did not contain the least 
element of moral connotation. The average immigrant 
kept on making and drinking his wine or beer as he had 
been accustomed, in accordance with established usage, 
without its even occurring to him that any morality was 
involved. Many immigrant leaders, on the other hand, 
regarded prohibition simply as a bit of social atavism or 
social aberration, and looked upon the law much in the 
manner in which most people would regard a curfew law 
in this age when light no longer brooks the hood of night. 

This nonconformance was all the more “natural” be- 
cause it related to a primary-group folkway. Students of 
the assimilative process well know that the last elements 
of the original culture pattern to be abandoned are those 
which relate to intimate and private habits. The 
foreigner makes accommodative changes in his mode of 
dress, because this is highly visible; in language, because 
the change is essential to communication; he even alters 
the public aspect of his religion, since this contributes to 
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observable conformity. But, generally speaking, he sel- 
dom modifies his primary-group folkways. Linguistic 
changes themselves clearly indicate that while corruptions 
do creep into the language dealing with public folkways, 
seldom, if ever, do changes occur in words expressing in- 
timate and familiar relationships: the words for farm, gro- 
ceries, blocks, and so forth, may and often do change, but 
seldom do variations from the original occur in such words 
as mother, God, and love. 

Also, this nonacceptance reaction was all the more nor- 
mal because prohibition had been brought to bear upon 
the foreign born by sudden legislative action, rather than 
by an education process. While large segments of the 
American population had been subjected to preparative 
education for at least two generations, the foreign born had 
not been under this influence. 

In this first phase, therefore, the reaction of the foreign 
born to prohibition was a natural and spontaneous cultural 
response; it was normal, nondeliberative and unmoral, 
and, in the very nature of the case, to be expected. 

As time passed, a second phase appeared: this neutral 
nonconformity took on the elements of deliberate resist- 
ance and fixation. This appears to have been due to 
several factors. In the first place the foreign born were 
wholly neglected by the educational agents of the prohibi- 
tion movements; in fact, not only did these not instruct 
immigrant groups regarding the personal and social mean- 
ing of prohibition, but also they, as well as most people 
favoring prohibition, did not perceive the fundamental 
forces at work, and, therefore, attacked the immigrant as 
intractable. Under the influence of this neglect and at- 
tack, the foreign born rationalized their folkways and built 
up deliberate resistance which affected not only those who 
had not accepted prohibition but also recalled to the origi- 
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nal folkway persons who had previously yielded to the 
temperance movement. 

Moreover, as time passed, elements of the foreign born 
became aware that there were large minorities of native 
Americans who did not accept prohibition; this tended to 
strengthen the immigrant’s resistance to the new phenome- 
non. 

This culture resistance became all the more fixed and in- 
transigent because during this very time the foreign born 
were being subjected to persistent antiforeign agitation 
and practices. During this very period, restriction laws 
were being enacted and put into operation, barriers were 
erected in the way of those seeking citizenship, antialien 
labor laws were passed in most parts of the country, the 
Departments of Labor and of Justice were “getting rid” of 
thousands of aliens yearly by deportation, and all foreign- 
ers and all that was foreign were regarded as inimical to 
American life. All these factors produced a deeper co- 
hesion among the foreign born, an induration of original 
folkways, a rationalization of original culture patterns, and 
definite resistance to prohibition. 

The third phase appeared when this resistance became 
positive attack. This occurred when the politician and the 
economic profiteer, the two groups that are always on the 
alert to employ immigrants as tools, seized upon, organ- 
ized, and made capital out of the natural, spontaneous re- 
actions. The politician called the foreign born’s attention 
to their “God-given” right to drink, to the “abuse” to which 
they were being subjected, and to the necessity for organ- 
ized attack. A close study of the caucuses of the various 
major cities will some day reveal that the first wedge in 
the destruction of prohibition was driven by the politician 
through his adroit use of the foreign born. 

The captains of profiteering employed the immigrant and 
his children in a like manner. As the foreign born had 
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previously been used as “cheap” labor in certain indus- 
tries and to retard or defeat the labor organization move- 
ment, so now they were used in connection with prohibi- 
tion. Taking advantage of the foreign born’s low economic 
and social status, ignorance of language, law, and mores 
of this country, and of the disintegration of the immi- 
grant family, the profiteer utilized the immigrant and his 
children to the limit in making hay while the sun of pro- 
hibition shone. 

Thus organized ard directed, the foreign born and their 
children came to constitute one of the major and most ag- 
gressive elements in the positive attack upon prohibition, 
especially in violation activities such as the bootlegging and 
importing traffic. In the number of actual violations of 
the Federal Prohibition Act the foreign born themselves 
contributed (as the findings of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion indicated) even less than their percentage in the male 
population of 21 years and over; this, in view of the fact 
that the foreign born occupy the lowest economic and so- 
cial level, reside chiefly in metropolitan areas, are subject- 
ed to various disintegrating forces, and are more easily 
apprehended than are the natives, indicates that this ele- 
ment of the population made far less of a contribution to 
the illegal trade than might have been expected. And yet 
the foreign born and especially their children—who fur- 
nished a greater percentage of violations than their numbers 
would lead us to expect—bore the brunt of the actual at- 
tack upon prohibition. The various conditions mentioned 
above made the foreign born and his children ready tools 
in the hands of “captains” plying deep waters; the names 
of the “captains” were seldom mentioned; and yet they 
cleverly mobilized and utilized the foreign born to the full- 
est measure. 

All in all, the response of the foreign born to prohibition 
illustrates one aspect of the cycle of culture contact. The 
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original culture patterns of a group seem to be nearly as 
unchanging when brought into the field of another culture 
as physical characteristics are when brought into a new 
physical environment; attempts at direct eradication of 
culture traits of a minority group by the dominant culture 
appear to bring about greater induration rather than elimi- 
nation; dissenting groups in the dominant culture join 
efforts with or employ the nonconforming group origini- 
nally belonging to another culture and in effect test the 
validity of a new culture trait such as prohibition. This 
is one method that society employs in searching for a bal- 
ancing of societal movements and in effecting societal evo- 
lutionary adjustment. 




















A FAMILY GUIDANCE CLINIC* 


M. F. NIMKOFF 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Bucknell University 
Director, Institute for Family Guidance, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


APPROACHES TO THE TREATMENT OF Domestic Discorp 


THE EFFORT which is now being made to effect harmony 
in family relations is of two kinds, nonprofessional and 
professional. Ministers, teachers, and other “friends of 
the family” are constantly called upon to help with prob- 
lems of personal maladjustment in family life, but these 
efforts are so unstandardized and so private in nature that 
little information can be had concerning them. For pre- 
cise knowledge of what is being done to aid the family on 
its personal side, we must turn to those agencies that 
undertake this service professionally. 

Much of the present professional effort to eliminate dis- 
cord in family life is being exerted by family welfare agen- 
cies. Of these there were 376 in the United States in 1932 
that maintained professional standards entitling them to 
membership in the Family Welfare Association. In the 
majority of cases, these agencies indirectly come in con- 
tact with problems of family maladjustment. As a rule 
the client comes to the agency out of economic necessity. 
While dealing with a financial or health problem, the 
agency may uncover evidence of personal maladjustment, 
and this in turn may be traced back to the family situation. 
In evaluating the work of these family welfare agencies, 
we must bear in mind that they deal with the economically 
underprivileged class. 


* Adapted from Chapter XII, “Family Reorganization,” of the writer’s forth- 
coming book, The Family. 
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Study of the records of these agencies shows that their 
efforts to bring accord into family life bear no fruit in an 
overwhelming majority of the cases. By the most liberal 
allowance, only one discordant family in twenty-five is 
adjusted. This is the finding reported by Mowrer, who, 
in reviewing 1,573 cases that had come before Chicago 
social agencies, discovered only 4 per cent that might be 
said to have been straightened out by the treatment re- 
ceived. Some of these adjustments were questionable. 
Furthermore, in certain of the apparently successful cases, 
the adjustment was of very short standing, with no certain- 
ty that it would endure. Clearly this is a most disappoint- 
ing record. 

In accounting for the great measure of failure, three con- 
ditions are probably most responsible. First, the unusual- 
ly heavy case-load that the social workers are obliged to 
carry makes thorough analysis and treatment impossible. 
Second, the fact of the handicapped group with which the 
agencies deal means that codperation is not always ob- 
tained, and that the family problem is often complicated 
by a serious economic situation. Third, social case workers 
as a group are not sufficiently well trained to deal ade- 
quately with problems of family maladjustment. 

Another agency called upon to deal with discord in 
family life is of quite recent origin. The first two courts 
of domestic relations were established in 1910 in Buffalo 
and New York. In 1932 there were 26 such courts in exist- 
ence, all in large cities. But, so far as being able to effect 
adjustments in family life is concerned, they have proved 
a dismal failure. Their successes are even fewer than 
those of the family welfare agencies. This is the conclusion 
we must draw from a review of 936 court cases, which re- 


1E. R. and H. R. Mowrer, Domestic Discord (Chicago, 1928), p. 105. 
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vealed only 3.5 per cent of adjustments. We have hardly 
a right, however, to expect a better showing. Social work- 
ers are fairly well agreed that once a case reaches the court, 
there is little hope for a happy solution. The psychology 
of the court situation is not conducive to reconciliation. 
Even in the best courts this is true. In addition, however, 
only a few courts make any attempt to deal scientifically 
with the cases at hand. Early sponsors of these special 
courts thought that they would prove to be preventive 
agencies ; that, by means of thorough case work, they would 
forestall family collapse. Instead, these courts are general- 
ly like others in their attitude, that is, punitive, and for the 
most part devote their energies to getting deserters and 
nonsupporters of families to meet their economic responsi- 
bilities. ‘These courts as a group have been a source of 
disappointment to many who wished them well.’ 

Happily, we have evidence that we may expect to effect 
positive adjustments in more than one out of every twenty- 
five cases, when the discordant families receive thorough 
and expert attention. Harriet Mowrer, treating twenty 
agency cases in the course of a year as an experiment,ef- 
fected adjustments in twelve of them.* 

The conviction that family problems ought to be dealt 
with by persons specially trained in this work has given rise 
to the marriage guidance clinic. The success of the child 
guidance clinics, of which there are now about 700 in the 
United States, has furthered the establishment of clinics 
devoted primarily to the treatment of marital discord. The 


2 Ibid., p. 149. 


8 There are individual courts of which this generalization is untrue. Such a one, 
for instance, is the Court of Domestic Relations at Dayton, Ohio, presided over by 
Judge Arthur Markey. Here each case is first handled by the “Reconciliation 
Department,” which seeks to restore amity to the relationship. An accounting of 
the work for 1930 shows that, out of 101 cases, there were 20 adjustments. (See 
E. R. Hixenbaugh, “Reconciliation of Marital Maladjustment,” Social Forces, X, 
230-6, December, 1931.) 


4 Mowrer, op. cit., p. 217. 
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child guidance clinic treats the behavior problems of chil- 
dren; thus indirectly it deals with parent-child problems 
and even husband-wife difficulties. 

Still, there is need for more direct attack upon marriage 
problems. After all, the marriage relation stands in a 
position of dominance. In the first place, it precedes the 
family. Without the union of the two mates, there would 
be no family at all. In the second place, the marriage con- 
ditions the family life. The kind of family experience a 
child has depends more than anything else upon the kind 
of experience his parents have together. As one writer has 
put it: “The essential home of the child lies in the atti- 
tudes of his parents toward each other.” In view of these 
facts, it is indeed strange that we should have sponsored 
so vigorously the movement for the scientific treatment of 
child problems and at the same time have neglected to pro- 
vide for the scientific care of marriage difficulties. 

The marriage guidance clinic made its appearance in 
1922, when the city of Vienna, Austria, added to its De- 
partment of Health a bureau for the treatment of marriage 
problems. At present there are more than two hundred 
marriage clinics on the continent. These “marriage advice 
stations,” as many of them are called, are generally carried 
forward under governmental auspices.” In the United 
States, the movement is of more recent origin, the first two 
clinics having been established in 1929. Each year, how- 
ever, has seen the development of additional agencies. 
They are all privately supported. A few are tied up with 
large churches, as a division of the social service work. 
Several have been established in connection with universi- 
ties. The best known clinic and the one doing the most ex- 
tensive work is the Institute of Family Relations at Los 


5 See A. M. Durand-Wever, “Marriage Advice Stations for Married and Engaged 
Couples,” The Family, XI, 85-7, May, 1930. 
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Angeles, directed by Dr. Paul Popenoe. Naturally the 
agency best known to the writer is the one with which he 
himself is connected, the Institute for Family Guidance 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. The subsequent discussion 
will be based upon the experience there.° 


Tue INsTITUTE FoR Famity GuIDANCE 


A marriage guidance clinic is a social case-work agency. 
Its procedure is like that of any other welfare organization 
working with problems of human adjustment. Since the 
whole personality of an individual is involved in his life 
accommodations, in dealing with a specific instance of mal- 
adjustment it is necessary to secure a complete case-history 
of the persons concerned. Therefore, at the Institute for 
Family Guidance, the routine procedure calls for (1) a 
medical report, (2) psychological tests, (3) if needed, a 
psychiatric examination, and (4) a developmental or social 
history of the two persons up to the time of their marriage, 
and of their life together. The last numbered item is of 
course the most important. The examinations and inter- 
views then provide the data from which the “tensions” of 
the marriage may be diagnosed.” Each case is analyzed 
in terms of its “constellation of tensions,” and the sources 
of the stress are sought in the interaction of the two per- 
sonalities and in their social situation.*® 

What is the treatment accorded cases of marital malad- 
justment at the Institute for Family Guidance? Examina- 


6 For other discussion of the Institute, see the writer’s articles, “Pioneering in 
Family Social Work,” The Family, XI, 279-81, January, 1931; “Education for 
Marriage,” Birth Control Review, XV, 245-7, September, 1931. 


7 For presentation of “type” tensions, see E. T. Krueger, “A Study of Marriage 
Incompatibility,” The Family, IX, 53-60, April, 1928; also E. R. Mowrer, “The 
Study of Family Disorganization,” The Family, VIII, 83-7, May, 1927. 


8 The Institute for Family Guidance will, upon request, supply interested per- 
sons with the forms used as the basis for securing the social history and other data 
of the marriage. 
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tion of cases before the Institute brings out the fact that 
one or more of three approaches are commonly utilized in 
dealing with family problems. These may be designated 
(1) clarification, (2) information, and (3) remotivation. 
Limitation of space will permit only a brief description of 
each, and illustrative cases must be given only in barest 
outline of their essentials. 

1. Clarification. There is an erroneous popular as- 
sumption that discordant couples always know what ails 
them, that the causes of the trouble are obvious or, in any 
event, easy to discover. This belief is as invalid as would 
be the contention that people who are physically sick al- 
ways know why. As it is part of the doctor’s skill to find 
the hidden sources of an ailment, just so it is oftentimes 
the skill of the marriage consultant to show up under-cover 
causes. In such cases the method used by the family 
specialist is psychoanalytic. It is the method of question- 
ing the client concerning his past, of probing into things 
either forgotten or repressed. 

In the view of certain psychoanalysts, psychoanalysis is 
itself the remedy for the problem. New understanding of 
the whole situation is presumed to bring a new attitude 
towards it. The writer’s experience, however, does not 
bear out the inevitability of this result. Knowing the truth 
may make no difference to some people; but this appears 
to be likewise true that without knowledge of the basic 
causes of his difficulty the client’s chances for improvement 
are considerably reduced, and almost always there is some 
emotional benefit to the client from airing his subconscious. 
As we popularly put it, confession is good for the soul. 

Here is a case where clarification of the real causes of the 
family difficulty led to successful adjustment.® The case 


9 These cases are used with the permission of the persons involved, and are 
so presented as to make identification impossible. 
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was brought to the Institute by Mr. X., who was fearful 
for the future of his marriage. His complaint was as fol- 
lows: Mrs. X. labored under the impression that she was 
a chronic invalid, yet repeated visits to competent physi- 
cians had not disclosed any serious physical disorders. Con- 
vinced that she was a very sick person, Mrs. X. would do 
little of the housekeeping herself. Although his income 
would not permit it, Mr. X. was obliged to pay for a full- 
time helper about the home. This expense, together with 
the costs of his wife’s medical care, had reduced Mr. X. 
to financial straits. But this was not all. Mrs. X. had, 
in her quest for health, tied herself up with a number of 
cults which were especially annoying to her husband. Most 
important of all things to Mr. X.’s mind, however, was the 
demand that his wife made upon his time and attention. 
She could not bear to have him go out of an evening and to 
be left with some one else. She kept him busy supplying 
her needs, so that he had no time for his own personal 
interests. Besides, she was jealous of his normal attentions 
to other women. Here, then, is a case which on the surface 
gives the impression of being chiefly a health and economic 
problem. 

Investigation revealed, however, that these surface indi- 
cations were not the real causes of the difficulty. Mr. and 
Mrs. X. had been married eight years. For the first few 
years they had been very happy together. Both had 
looked forward to the time when children would be born 
to them, but none came. It was a great disappointment 
to both, but Mr X. had stoically resigned himself to the 
real situation. Mrs. X., however, had sought to escape 
from a trying situation by taking on her imaginary ills. 
As a chronic invalid, she would have legitimate excuse for 
being childless. Besides, in this state of “helplessness,” 
she could demand her husband’s full attention, and thus 
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keep him from straying from her. To be sure, Mrs. X. 
had not thought this out. Her behaviour was emotional 
and automatic. She was not herself aware of her subter- 
fuge, of her escape from reality. When the situation was 
made clear to Mr. X., his attitude towards the whole situa- 
tion changed. He became the counselor’s ally in restoring 
the family to a normal basis. When Mrs. X.’s unwitting 
behaviour was made plain to her, together with the fact 
that her childlessness in no way lessened her husband’s 
affection for her, the adjustment of the case was ac- 
complished. 

2. Information. “Clarification” is a sort of lead- 
ing-out process, the revealing of persons to themselves as 
they actually are. As we saw in the case above, this calls 
for the giving of information. Processes and mechanisms 
of human behaviour, not understood by the average person, 
must be explained. But in certain other cases, nothing 
may be required but facts. These may be of an economic 
nature. Instruction in household management may be 
needed by a wife who is woefully without such training. 
If so, she is told where she can secure the skill she lacks. 
Or it may be instruction in the principles of a sound 
family budget which is called for. Again, information on 
some aspect of sex in marriage may be required. Fortu- 
nately there is good literature available on this subject to 
which a person in need of it may be referred. Again, one 
or more of the three routine examinations of the clinic, 
the medical, the psychological, and the psychiatric, may 
supply information concerning the person which affects 
his marital life, and it may be necessary to suggest cer- 
tain action on the basis of the findings. Still again, the 
information that needs to be given may be related to such 
an immaterial thing as an erroneous point of view. It is 
amazing how often the chief problem with which the Insti- 
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tute has to deal is a false conception of marriage. One 
client who came in great distress was vastly more upset 
over the fact that she and her husband had had a quarrel 
within the first week of marriage than over the particular 
matter which had caused the dispute. She was miserable 
because she had been married such a short time and had 
already quarreled with her husband. She needed to know 
that conflicts are natural to life, and especially common 
to the relations of two different human beings living in 
the most intimate experience of all, marriage. She needed 
to learn that as a rule when no clashing at all occurs be- 
tween husband and wife, one party to the marriage is 
completely submerging the other. In a word, she needed 
information about the real nature of marriage. She was 
given a reading list of materials that would supply her 
need. 

3. Remotivation. The most difficult task confront- 
ing the family consultant is that of effecting a change of 
heart in a client. If a marriage is to be adjusted, there 
must be present in both husband and wife the desire to 
preserve the marriage. They must care about saving the 
relationship. If there is no such motivation present, the 
counselor may not be able to induce it. It would be even 
more correct to say that he probably will not be able to 
induce it. It is comparatively easy to get an explanation 
across to a client, to make him understand the situation, 
for this requires only the use of his mind; but the problem 
of motivation concerns the emotions. To be sure, most 
persons who come to the Institute do so because they still 
desire to salvage their family life, but a number come for 
confirmation of their own decision that their family situa- 
tion is an impossible one, and that nothing constructive 
can be done for it. It is in these cases, among others, that 
remotivation is needed. 
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The technique used in the endeavor to secure remotiva- 
tion is perhaps the most important factor in determining 
whether or not the effort will be successful. Seldom is 
anything desirable accomplished by preaching to the client. 
We know that this technique is sometimes effective in 
other situations. “Lost souls” have been redeemed at 
revival meetings. Although most of these conversions are 
temporary affairs, a few are permanent; they constitute the 
twice-born men that Begbie tells about."® But this tech- 
nique is not to be relied upon in dealing with family prob- 
lems. Indeed, it is probably the best means the consultant 
can use to lose his opportunity to do anything constructive. 
Most clients have been exhorted over and over again to have 
a change of spirit. They are weary of hearing what they 
ought to do. The approach to remotivation must be made 
indirectly. It must come to the client as the result of his 
comprehension of the whole situation. The new desire 
must result from new understanding, as the following 
case makes clear. 

On her first visit to the Institute, Mrs. L. showed bitter- 
ness against her husband, who, she said, had tricked her 
into “this hideous marriage.” She was 24 years of age and 
had been married five years to a man now 25 years old. 
She complained that her husband had become so com- 
pletely addicted to the use of alcohol that he had no con- 
trol whatever over his habit. It appeared that Mr. L. was 
a chronic alcoholic, and subsequent investigation confirmed 
this fact. Other facts were also clear. When she married 
him, she knew that he drank, but had no idea of the extent 
of his weakness. She felt that she had been miserably de- 
ceived, and wished now to find a way out of the marriage. 
In the state in which she lived, alcoholism was not a legal 


10H. Begbie, Twice-Born Men (New York, 1909). 
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ground for divorce; so she had come to the Institute think- 
ing that perhaps some other basis could be suggested to her. 

Mr. L. was highly attractive in appearance, but like 
most chronic alcoholics betrayed intense inferiority feel- 
ings. On the occasion of his first visit to the Institute, 
made under some duress, he declared that he was quite 
willing to leave uncontested any divorce action which Mrs. 
L. might bring against him. His attitude was one of com- 
plete indifference to the whole matter. Investigation of 
Mr. L.’s history served to explain his marked sense of 
inferiority. He came from a family of wealth and distinc- 
tion. His father and three brothers had all been outstand- 
ingly successful in business. Though not so bright as his 
brothers, Mr. L. was of more than average mentality, but 
he was constantly being made the object of invidious com- 
parisons by the members of his family. Mr. L.’s relations 
with his father were especially unfortunate. One remark 
that his father made in the presence of friends rooted itself 
in L.’s memory. Becoming annoyed by something L. had 
said, his father had blurted out, “You’ll never amount to 
anything.” Mr. L. was sent to a college where his three 
brothers had previously made their mark, and he was un- 
happy there. He had taken alcohol before, but at college 
his drinking became almost a daily affair. During his 
sophomore year, he met, at a college dance, the girl who 
was to become Mrs. L., and shortly afterwards married 
her. There was no problem of financial support, since 
Mr. L. enjoyed an independent income. However, for 
violating the college rule against undergraduate marriage, 
Mr. L. was expelled from school. 

Although Mrs. L. now despaired of her marriage and 
sought release from it, it was clear that she had at one time 
felt deep affection for her husband. She was advised that, 
if she codperated, her husband might be rehabilitated—a 
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tremendous undertaking but one possible of accomplish- 
ment. Both she and her husband were amazed at this 
statement from the consultant. They were both under the 
impression that chronic alcoholism was incurable, that it 
signified a hereditary compulsion. They were told that 
this is not necessarily the case; moreover, in Mr. L.’s in- 
stance, the evidence was all to the contrary. Mr. L. was 
given to understand the reasons for this marked lack of 
self-confidence. The change in his attitude was immedi- 
ate. He snapped out, “I am going to make my marriage 
my first success.” In this new venture, his wife was eager 
to codperate. On advice of the Institute’s physician, Mr. 
L. took the “drink cure,” and has apparently rid himself 
of the habit. The adjustment of the marriage is now in 
its second year and gives promise of enduring, but this 
must remain problematic. 

Although accuracy requires the admission that in most 
cases of this sort no such fortunate outcome is achieved, 
the successes of the Institute in effecting adjustments 
generally are sufficiently numerous to be most encourag- 
ing. This happy outcome is not, however, altogether the 
result of more scientific procedure in analysis and treat- 
ment, although this is probably the most important single 
item. Two other factors must be taken into account. 
First, those who visit the Institute come generally be- 
cause they want to. Second, since the service is on a fee 
basis, the Institute deals with higher economic and, in 
general, better educated classes. These two factors com- 
bine to make for better codperation than is ordinarily se- 
cured by family welfare agencies. 























LEADERSHIP TRAITS OF GIRLS 
IN GIRLS’ CAMPS 


HELEN F. STRAY 
San Jose, California 


THIS sTUDY is an attempt to select those leadership 
traits which are most prevalent among girl leaders at 
girls’ camps. All information and examples were ob- 
tained from questionnaires sent to the thirty selected camp 
directors on the Pacific Coast, and from personal experi- 
ence and observation in several girls’ camps in California. 
The questionnaire materials were classified according to 
the leadership traits that were rated first, second, and 
third in importance. The results are given in Table I, 
and the favored traits are described briefly in the pages 
that follow. Illustrations are also given. 


TABLE I 
Ratinc oF LeapersHip TRAITS 


No. of No. of No. of Total 
First Second Third Score 


(3 pts) (2 pts.) (1 pt) 


1. Health and Vitality 12 5 1 47 
2. Loyalty 8 4 1 33 
3. Enthusiasm 7 1 5 28 
4. Sportsmanship 3 3 6 21 
5. Skill and Versatility 1 4 7 18 
6. Organizing Ability 1 5 2 15 
7. Tact 1 4 2 13 
8. Imagination 0 5 2 12 
9. Sense of Humor 4 0 0 12 
10. Initiative 2 2 1 11 
11. Poise 0 2 2 6 
12. Originality 0 2 1 5 
13. Sympathy 1 0 2 5 
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For a study of girls’ leadership traits, there is no place 
or situation so satisfactory as a girls’ camp. Whatever 
character traits and good qualities a girl may possess are 
given a chance for expression there. Undesirable qualities 
are brought to light, and special abilities developed. 
Leadership traits are best studied in a large camp run on 
a democratic basis. The more girls in a camp, the harder 
it is for the individual girl to be outstanding. One may 
be quite sure that a girl leader in a camp of 75 or 100 girls 
has a large number of leadership traits developed to a 
considerable degree. Camps run by organizations such as 
the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, or Girl Reserves are 
more interesting for studies in leadership than private 
camps, as they have girls from all social levels. You will 
find girls who, because of social position or economic 
status, have not had the opportunity of becoming leaders 
at school or in the community. Yet at camp they may 
show amazing abilities in leadership.’ 

Health and vitality are probably the most important 
qualifications of a girl leader. Any girl must have plenty 
of both if she is to enter into all the camp activities and 
get the most joy out of camp. It is essential that a leader 
be strong and healthy, for she has many extra responsi- 
bilities and every day is crowded with strenuous work 
and play. A girl who is not strong is an annoyance at 
camp, for she delays the activities. A leader must be 
able to keep up with the girls and a little ahead of them if 
she is to command their respect. 

Our best example of these traits was “Max,” who was a 
leader among the younger girls when she was only thir- 

1 Lewis M. Terman rates traits of girl leaders at school as follows: Activity and 
skill, 21.5%; good looks, 19.5%; wealth and social station, 13.5%. All other traits 
rate lower. (“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Leadership,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
XI: 434-5.) 

2 Eben Mumford stresses “keenness of the senses, exceptional powers of physical 


strength and endurance, promptness of decision, superior ability of making motor 
codrdinations.” (“Origins of Leadership,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XII: 216-40). 
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teen years old. She was never tired or ill. When the rest 
of the girls were worn out after a long hike, “Max” was 
ready to start out again. The youngsters had the utmost 
confidence in her, largely because of her unusual strength 
and vitality. 

Loyalty is a trait that is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of a camp. If any cause is to succeed, its leaders 
must be loyal above all. Girl leaders often disagree with 
the policies and decisions of their director and older coun- 
selors. The very fact that they are leaders with the ability 
to make judgments of their own, and yet are young and, 
therefore, closer to the other girls in camp, makes it pos- 
sible for them to see certain views which the older women 
cannot understand. Consequently, these girls often ques- 
tion the judgment of their superiors. I have known a 
group of girls to come away from a conference where their 
superiors had “laid down the law” absolutely convinced 
that their directors were wrong. I have seen them go off 
for a hike by themselves in order to get away from the 
camp and “let off steam.” Yet I have never known a girl 
leader who did not defend these new decisions she opposed 
if they were questioned by the younger girls or an out- 
sider. A successful camp cannot be divided. The leaders 
must put forth a united front—at least on the surface. 
The girls realize this and can be depended upon to remain 
loyal to their camp.° 

Enthusiasm is a very necessary trait at a girls’ camp, 
and counselors cannot hope to put over activities without 
a few enthusiastic girls to help them. The most popular 
girls at camp are those who become excited about new 
activities and who enter into everything with fun and 


3 Compare this emphasis on loyalty with the findings of Sybil Brown, “The 
Problem of Leadership Among Adolescent Girls,” Master’s thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1926. 
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spirit, whether it be a hike, a stunt around the camp fire, 
or a job of cleaning up the camp. 

One day we were expecting distinguished visitors for 
dinner, and a “clean-up day” was announced. The girls 
were none too pleased at having their other activities 
interrupted for nothing more exciting than cleaning up the 
camp. A few girls shirked, and the rest went about their 
work slowly and in a bad humor. Then three of the girls 








who were among the camp’s most outstanding leaders 
: rushed up to the director very much excited, and begged 
: to be allowed to paint the shower house bright green to 

match the kitchen. The director, who was overjoyed at 
| this burst of enthusiasm, gladly consented, and the girls 
dashed off to the village for paint. Soon a commotion 
from the shower house brought all the girls gathering 
around to watch the enthusiastic three perched danger- 
: ously on the roof, shouting and singing at the top of their 
lungs and splashing paint on everything within reach, 
including themselves. Half an hour later the camp was 
alive and noisy with girls running to and fro, nailing bark 
around the water pipes, cleaning up the trading post, 
making fern gardens, and mending the mail box. When 
the visitors arrived the camp was “spick and span,” with 
every girl bubbling over with enthusiasm and anxious to 
show off the camp. The day was saved by three girls who 
had the ability to enter into an activity with enough en- 
thusiasm to instill some of their good spirits into the 
whole camp. 

A leader in camp must be a good sport.* She must be 
able to take things as they come without complaining. 
She must keep the rules and not shirk unpleasant duties. 
She must never, never complain on a hike, for if a leader 





4 The reader will observe a definite relationship between a number of traits that 
are cited, for example, between loyalty and sportsmanship, vitality and enthusiasm, etc. 
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starts whining the rest of the girls follow suit and the trip 
is ruined. Edna was a girl who was always having things 
happen to her. Every time she left camp she either got 
lost, or her horse ran away with her, or she fell into the 
creek. Yet she never seemed to get even exasperated, and 
when she walked two miles back to camp on a sprained 
ankle, laughing and joking all the way, we voted her the 
best sport in camp. 

Skill and versatility are very important qualifications 
for almost any type of leadership. In order to be a suc- 
cessful leader a girl must be skilled not only in that one 
activity in which she is a special leader but in other lines 
as well. Marjorie was a girl who possessed enough leader- 
ship traits in such a large measure as to make her the 
greatest leader of girls that I have ever known. Marjorie, 
at seventeen, was qualified to teach handcraft, camp craft, 
and nature study as well as riding and swimming. She 
could handle a boat, assume responsibility on a hike, and 
direct a pageant better than anyone else in camp. With 
such skill and versatility combined with other valuable 
leadership traits, it is no wonder that Marjorie had more 
influence as a leader in camp than most of the counselors. 

Organizing ability is very important in camp leadership. 
The girls must be able to organize their time and their 
own work so as to have plenty of time for hikes, stunts, 
and special activities. Organizing the girls for a hike or 
for games and stunts is much more difficult than organiz- 
ing one’s own personal affairs, and takes a strong leader. 
Mildred was a leader who had a special gift for organizing, 
and an ability to gain codperation. One year the girls had 
a surprise banquet for the counselors. It was Mildred’s 
idea, and she took charge of the affair. She managed to 

5 Compare this emphasis with the observations concerning organizing ability in 


E. B. Gowin, The Executive and his Control of Men (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1915). 
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appoint just the right number of committees with just the 
right people on them. A general plan for the banquet was 
outlined at a meeting of all the girls, where Mildred pre- 
sided and was able to draw splendid suggestions from the 
girls. The elaborate affair was planned in a short time, 
and most of the work in preparation was done quickly 
and efficiently under Mildred’s capable management. 

Tact and sympathy are leadership traits which usually 
come with maturity and are developed after much experi- 
ence, but occasionally we find them among girl leaders. 
Phyllis, who was one of our most prominent leaders, pos- 
sessed these qualities in large measure. Time and again 
her quick tact and her jolly sense of humor prevented 
“words” and hurt feelings between girls and, occasionally, 
even between counselors. Phyllis could always be de- 
pended upon to say the right thing at the right time. At 
one time a rather peculiar girl who was the “goat” at camp 
that year made herself ridiculous before the whole group. 
It was impossible for the girls to keep from laughing, but 
Phyllis, with her ever-ready tact, quickly said something 
to turn the laugh on herself, and the child’s “feelings” were 
saved. 

Imagination may be considered a part of originality, but 
it also is a definite single quality which may be studied 
alone. A person who can see things before they exist, who 
can see possibilities and imagine new situations is in- 
valuable in the development of a camp. Jean was an out- 
standing example of a leader with imagination. One day, 
when trying to take a short-cut to camp, she got lost in the 
tangle of underbrush and came upon an ideal natural 
theater. She saw the possibilities of the place and was able 
to convince the counselors of its practicality and to organize 
a group to clear up the space and make a trail. It is now 
the most beautiful spot in camp and the pride of all the 
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girls. Another time Jean imagined a library in a not partic- 
ularly attractive circle of partly burnt redwoods. When 
her ideas were carried out, the girls had a charming place 
to sit and read with neat rows of books on shelves nailed 
in the hollows of the trees. I could relate many other in- 
stances when Jean’s never failing imagination contributed 
to the welfare of the camp. I might say that Jean never at- 
tempted to carry out her ideas alone but was able to arouse 
enthusiasm among other girls for her scheme, and was 
always ready to accept their ideas in following out the 
original plan. She was even willing to discard her own 
ideas and agree that others were better—a quality that is 
rare and invaluable even among older people. 

A sense of humor is a rare and valuable trait among girl | 
leaders. Most girls of the younger adolescent age do not 
possess much of a sense of humor, but a girl who does can 
often turn unpleasant situations into amusing ones. A 
leader should not take herself too seriously. She must be 
able to laugh at herself and see the funny side of things 
even when they don’t turn out as she has planned. 

Initiative is a trait of leadership which makes a girl 
stand out from the other girls from almost the first day 
that camp convenes. There is nothing more trying to a 
counselor than a group of girls hovering around, all want- 
ing to know what they should do and how they should do 
it. A girl who has ideas of her own and will go ahead and 
carry them out “on her own hook” is instantly marked as 
a leader and is given extra responsibilities and privileges. 

Poise and self-confidence are common traits among girl 
leaders. If the girls do not possess these traits when they 
first come to camp they are soon developed. The leaders 
must have poise in order to hold influence over the younger 
girls. They must be able to respond graciously when called 
upon to entertain or talk before the whole camp, and 
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should be able to receive praise and honor with little show 
of embarrassment. They are often called upon to enter- 
tain visitors or to give talks and entertainments before 
groups of older people. These girls learn to keep their 
heads in critical or embarrassing situations, and to be 
poised at all times. 

Self-confidence usually comes when a girl’s abilities for 
leadership have had some chance for expression. It is an 
important trait, for girls tend to desert a leader who does 
not have faith in her own powers.® At one time the two 
leaders of a hike had a disagreement as to which was the 
right trail back to camp, and the girls trudged five miles 
farther than necessary because they chose to follow the 
girl who “knew” that she was right instead of the girl who 
was “pretty sure” that she was right. Self-confidence 
often becomes overconfidence for a time, but not for long, 
for the girls are quick to sense this feeling and will not 
follow an overconfident leader. 

Originality is a valuable qualification of any leader of 
girls.’ Most girls of adolescent age are alike, at least on 
the surface. Their individuality has not been developed, 
and their capacities for achievement in different fields have 
not been realized. Consequently, a girl’s marginal unique- 
ness plays an important part in her ability to influence the 
other girls. One year we had five Spanish girls in camp, 
all unusually beautiful and talented, and the fact that they 
spoke Spanish among themselves made them especially 
intriguing. These girls ran the camp that particular year. 
Whatever plan or idea any one of them brought forward 
was received and carried out enthusiastically. The camp 
director could not hope to make an activity a success un- 


6 See E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology (New York: The 
Century Company, 1926), p. 412. 

7 An interesting volume on Originality with significant leadership implications has 
been written by T. S. Knowlson (London: T. Werner Laurie, 1918). 
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less she put one of these girls at the head of it or gave her 
an important part. The fact that they were different, when 
added to their other qualifications for leadership, made 
them the most valuable leaders in camp. 

Lois was an entirely different type of girl from our 
Spanish family, but her originality made her a leader in 
several different girls’ camps for many years. Lois was not 
an attractive girl in many ways, and her disposition was 
far from the best; yet her original ideas commanded re- 
spect, and the girls were glad to follow her in any plan. 
Lois’ stunts and costumes were always a little more origi- 
nal and clever than any others, and her handcraft work, 
whether in leather tooling, basketry, or clay modeling, was 
a bit different from the rest. A treasure hunt is a favorite 
means of arousing interest in a drowsy camp, and Lois was 
usually asked to arrange it because she could be depended 
upon for new ways of making it exciting. 

Sympathy was a virtue that Phyllis possessed to an un- 
usual degree for a girl of her age. The girls often went 
to her with their troubles, and she never criticized but 
always listened sympathetically. Her advice and sugges- 
tions were so subtly put that the girls almost believed that 
they had worked them out themselves. 

There are other traits which might be discussed in 
connection with leadership, such as reliability, sincerity, 
honesty and straightforwardness, cheerful disposition, 
social adaptability, spirit of coéperation, and common 
sense. These traits, while necessary to leadership, are also 
commonly found among good followers. 

A leader should also be a good follower. While girl 
leaders are necessary in a camp, older counselors and direc- 
tors with their fuller experience and superior judgment 
must “reign supreme.” In a successful camp the ideas 
and wishes of the girls are carried out as far as possible. 
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A girl with leadership possibilities should be encouraged, 
yet she must always remember that she is merely a part 
of the camp and that there are older and more experienced 
people above her. No one person can hope to be a leader 
in all situations, and a girl must realize her limitations 
and be ready to follow.* 

It is very important that a girl’s capacity for leadership 
be developed during the “camp age.” If a girl reaches 
maturity without having developed leadership traits, it is 
not likely that she will ever become a first-class leader. 
Those leadership traits that are so important to a camp 
are important in most situations which the girl will meet 
later in life. A girl who is a leader in camp is usually a 
leader in college and in the community in which she lives. 


8 The relation between leadership and followership has been brought out in The 
Social Theory of Georg Simmel by Spykman (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1915) in the chapters on Superordination and Subordination. 
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CHILD LABOR AS A FAMILY PROBLEM 
MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


University of Kansas 


EARLY IN OCTOBER, 1932, the National Child Labor 
Committee asked the University of Kansas* to make a 
survey of the children in Lawrence, Kansas, who had 
dropped out of school in the preceding two years. 

According to the official records 148 students had been 
dropped from the school lists during the past two years. 
‘When the survey was made, however, 34 had moved away. 
The study was made therefore, on the basis of the 114 boys 
and girls then living in Lawrence. 

Because the Kansas school law requires children to at- 
tend school until they are sixteen years of age unless they 
have earlier completed the eighth grade, and because Law- 
rence possesses an unusually alert truancy officer, both the 
age and grade attainment of these children may seem sur- 
prising to those familiar with problems of industrially em- 
ployed children in Eastern cities. 

We found that only 23 of the 114 children dropped from 
the school lists had failed to complete the eighth grade. 
The vast majority of children who quit school in Lawrence 
do so during the junior high school period, that is, during 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Twenty-three, how- 
ever, quit after starting to the senior high school. 

The ages of these children seemed surprisingly high con- 
sidering the grade attainment. There were two cases of 
children who were 11, but both of these were adjudged 


1Data for this analysis were gathered by seven students in the class in De- 
velopment of Social Case Work: Hazel A. Anderson, Clarence Glenn, Virginia Lou 
ae a Yvonne Hull, Emma Lou Nelson, Margarette Murray, and Elsie R. 
enfield. 
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feeble-minded. Otherwise no child quit under fourteen, and 
the ages ranged up to one case of 20. One half of these 
were seventeen or past, while the average age was 16.56. 
One fifth of those who had dropped out were under sixteen 
years of age. 

As might be expected there were more boys than girls in 
the group. All told, there were 67 boys and 47 girls. It 
seems to be generally true that boys shoulder economic 
responsibilities earlier than do girls, and lack of interest in 
school and truancy seem also to be more characteristic of 
boys than girls. 

The family, in so far as it provides economic wherewithal 
and creates a favorable attitude toward education, may be 
presumed to play a major role in determining the educa- 
tional training of its younger members. When we inquire 
into the family status of these children we have eloquent 
testimony as to why most of them have left school. 

These 114 children were members of 94 families or, if 
we express it differently, there were only 13 families in 
which there were 2 children who had dropped school in 
the last two years. In the remaining 81 families only 1 
child had quit school. Twenty-seven of the 94 families 
were broken. In 13 families the father was dead, and in 
8 instances the mother was dead. There were 5 cases of 
divorce, and in 1 case the husband and wife had sep- 
arated. In no case were both parents dead, nor were there 
any known illegitimate children represented. There was, 
however, one case of an elder sister who had 6 illegitimate 
children. 

The size of the 94 families varied from 1 child to 10 
children. There were 3 “only” children represented, while 
there were 19 families with only 2. The average for the 
group was 4.24, however, which is considerably above? the 


2 Cf. Studies by the Immigration Commission in Minnesota, Rhode Island, and 
Ohio. 
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average family in the general population, which has been 
estimated at about 2.7. 

No attempt was made in the time allotted to apply any 
general socio-economic rating of the home, such as Chapin 
has worked out, but the furnishings were so universally 
meager as to give little room for doubt as to the low eco- 
nomic and social level. In 1 family, the most extreme 
visited, there were neither chairs nor beds. The family slept 
on a mattress in a corner of the room and used boxes for 
table and chairs. 

From what I have just said, the low economic status of 
these families must seem obvious on the surface; and of 
course there is a further presumption that the families are 
on a low financial plane or the children would go on to 
school. We were startled, however, to discover how low 
the family incomes were. In over a third of the families 
the major wage-earner was unemployed (34 out of 60 
cases). There were only 7 instances of skilled workers 
in the group. 

Even in families where more than one person was em- 
ployed there was very real poverty. In the 60 families 
where members were employed there were 86 wage earners 
exclusive of the children, but the average wage was only 
$11. Forty-seven of the wage-earners among these 86 were 
siblings. Less than a third of the wage earners received 
$15 a week, and only 1 person drew as much as $30 a 
week. 

Even this does not give an adequate picture of the pover- 
ty in the family. Let us consider the total family wage. 
If we total the income received, we find that 56 of the 114 
children were from families who are trying to live on less 
than $10 a week. In a number of instances the widowed 
mothers were struggling to keep their families alive on the 
three or four dollars a week that they received for domestic 
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service. Thirty-five other families have a weekly income 
of less than $20, and no family represented could be said 
to be in really comfortable circumstances. Recall also 
the large size of most of the families represented, and the 
problem of poverty involved is not difficult to estimate. 

When the financial status of the family is related to the 
reasons given for leaving school several illuminating side- 
lights appear. The largest number of children leaving 
school are in the lowest income group, although 24 of the 
number asserted that they quit because they were not in- 
terested. We must recognize, of course, that it is difficult 
for the adolescent boy or girl to be interested in school 
when he is undernourished, and shabbily dressed! Law- 
rence high school students include many from well-to-do 
homes who consciously ape the University students in 
their clothing, expenditures, and general taste. Children 
who cannot keep up with the prevailing standards may 
easily lose interest in school. 

Despite the extreme poverty only 24 of the 94 families 
are known to local social agencies, and all but 5 of these 
are aided by private rather than public funds. On the 
statute books of Kansas is a rather fine sounding mothers’ 
pension law, in accordance with which many of the 
widowed mothers in this group should be entitled to 
receive aid. As the law exists, it is practically inoperative. 
Yet the problem of economic insecurity of these families, 
coupled with the low earning capacity of those employed, 
presents a thoroughly unhappy outlook so far as oppor- 
tunity for the children is concerned. 

In normal times there is a rather general assumption 
that children drop out of school to go to work either to eke 
out the family wage or to gratify particular whims. Even 
in times like these, 56 of these 114 young persons are now 
employed and in five or six instances are making the major 
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economic contribution in the family. The types of work in 
which the boys are engaged range from trapping and hunt- 
ing to selling newspapers, taxi-driving, bootlegging (two 
were bootleggers), messenger service, and the like. All but 
three of the girls were employed at unskilled tasks; 15 of 
the 21 were domestics. 

An analysis of the reasons given for leaving schoo] shows 
that 33 said they “quit to go to work,” 14 because of 
failures, 45 because they were not interested, 7 for illness, 
3 because they stammered, and 12 for miscellaneous 
reasons. Comparison of the age groups with grades at- 
tained indicates, however, that the average child was re- 
tarded at least two years, and half of the group more than 
two years. There seems to be a safe presumption that few 
of the children were particularly interested in school. 

For the most part parents were not interested in the 
child’s further education. Parental attitudes were re- 
corded in 86 of the 94 cases. Forty-eight of the 86 were 
either opposed to the child’s further education, or were 
indifferent. Thirty-eight, however, wished that their 
children might have had a better education. It is possible 
that a few parents gave overt expression to such an at- 
titude when they privately thought differently. 

If we ask how the school is aiding these children, the 
answer is “very slightly.” By far the largest number of 
children stopped school after reaching the eighth grade, al- 
though 33 of the group had further training. When we 
consider siblings past 14, we find 37 of the 81 represented 
had received high school training, i.e., ninth grade or 
above, but that only one had graduated. In no cases has 
there been any sort of vocational guidance, nor has the 
city furnished these children any continuation school work. 
(This of course may be partially accounted for on the 
ground that the children are held rather rigidly to the 16- 
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year-old school age requirement.) There have been two in- 
stances of self-effort in attaining further training. One 
boy has enrolled in a correspondence course, and one has 
entered business college. The high school training seems 
to have given little or no advantage to those who are em- 
ployed, with the exception that the two girls who are tele- 
phone operators completed one year in high school. 

With so many of these boys and girls out of school, un- 
employed, and with so large an amount of unsupervised 
leisure, the question of conduct problems immediately 
arises. When we consider the handicaps, it is rather as- 
tonishing that so few have got into serious trouble, particu- 
larly when so few of the parents are able to make any con- 
structive plans for their children’s social well-being. In- 
formation as to the conduct problems of the children in 87 
of the 94 families was available. In 57 families there were 
no conduct problems, in 12 families there were minor 
problems, and in 18 families really serious problems ex- 
isted. Under minor problems were listed infractions of 
discipline, such as failing to come home at the appointed 
time, and other willfulness. The serious problems included 
sex delinquency, stealing, drinking, and gambling. Two 
children from this group, 1 boy and 1 girl, were sent to the 
State Industrial Schools. 

How do these boys and girls spend their leisure time? 
Twelve of the 67 boys said they had no recreational in- 
terests. The rest expressed an interest in two activities 
on an average. In order of preference these were movies, 
athletic sports, dancing, cards, pool, reading, hunting and 
trapping, gambling, and radio; 1 admitted he preferred a 
“date”! 

Only 3 of the 47 girls expressed disinterestedness in re- 
creation. Forty-four stated a preference for 7 types of re- 
creation. Again movies ranked first, dancing was second, 
cards third, and the rest in order of rank were athletics, 
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reading, sewing, dates, and hunting. Four girls expressed 
a preference for “dates.” 

The recreations listed do not vary markedly from those 
of greater educational achievements it would seem, largely 
because commercialized amusements so largely dominate 
the leisure time of all. Certain types of recreation seem, 
however, to present problems. Six of the boys named 
gambling as their favorite amusement; 5 of these boys had 
parents who were not interested in the children’s further 
education. Twelve of the boys played pool, in pool-halls, 
which are far from desirable recreational centers. Danc- 
ing, likewise, in the only place open to them, the public 
dance-hall, may possess special dangers for the young ado- 
lescent. It may be pertinent that all who listed dancing 
as their favorite amusement were, with but two exceptions, 
from homes in which the parents were not averse to having 
their children leave school. 

What is the upshot of all this from the point of view of 
the family? Despite the so-called changes in the function 
of the family that sociology is pointing out on every hand, 
and in particular the decline of the economic, protective, 
recreational, and educational functions, there can be no 
doubt that the family still exerts a significant influence in 
each of these fields. Who can argue that the primary group 
is no longer the most vital and significant factor in deter- 
mining the economic security of the individual? And do 
not the intelligence, training, and attitudes of parents 
generally determine the social attitudes and character 
traits of their children, as well as the amount of formal 
education that they receive beyond the limits of legal ne- 
cessity? To attack the problem of child labor and the cor- 
related problem of desirable standards of formal and vo- 
cational education and to ignore the matter of family wage, 
family standards, and parental attitudes is to neglect the 
really vital phase of the issue. 








THE PERSISTENCE OF OBSOLETE USAGES 


CLARENCE Q. BERGER 


Harvard University 


INTENSELY INTERESTING for social psychology is the 
study of those social phenomena which seem to have no 
cause for existence. In many of these instances we are 
dealing with retainment of form after all content has been 
lost. Examples of such practices are the wearing of spurs 
by aviators during the recent war, and of the covering of 
the mouth with the hand when yawning. An extended 
list of such survivals could easily be made by any investi- 
gator. 

Analyses of these survivals have been undertaken by 
many men; Ross, Simmel, and Bogardus having made the 
most ambitious attempts. But to date, there have been 
few who have sought to make a factual analysis of the 
problem. Believing such an approach desirable, the 
writer, by means of a questionnaire, has sought to dis- 
cover the cause and effect of these obsolescent traits. 
Consciously by the sincere, and unconsciously by the 
apathetic, there was revealed the average person’s reac- 
tions to these practices, from which it has been possible 
to a certain extent to assess the cause for the retention of 
these survivals. 

In compiling the questionnaire the following questions 
were borne in mind: Which conventions resist extinction 
and why? What are the factors involved in the further 
elimination or retention of these fossilized customs? And 
finally, how does the individual mind react to these 
phenomena? 
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There were 87 questionnaires distributed of which 73 
were returned properly filled out. Of these, 5 from a group 
of boys averaging 14 to 15 years of age were rejected be- 
cause of the small number in the group. Those considered 
in the final computation were a group of 14 high school 
boys from 16 to 18 years of age; 27 Radcliffe students 
whose ages averaged 19 to 21 years; and a group of 
Harvard students, 27 in number, of the same age group- 
ing. Because of the noticeably small size of the groups 
tabulated only the more definite results were capitalized 
in drawing conclusions. 

The questionnaires were distributed at club meetings for 
high school students and in classrooms for the Harvard 
and Radcliffe students. No time limit was placed upon 
those being tested and no explanation of the test was 
offered until it was over. 

Subjects in general had little difficulty in understanding 
the questions. The younger subjects gave more direct and 
pointed answers than the college students, due no doubt 
to the greater novelty of the test for them. 

Following is an analysis of the answers, and as the re- 
sults are developed the logical order and relationship of 
the questions will be shown. 

Question Ia read, “Consider for a few moments the 
practice of having a buttonhole in a man’s lapel. Why 
do you think it is there?” The answers were classified ac- 
cording to traditional, conventional, or utilitarian reasons. 
The answers revealed that the younger group (the high 
school students) live more in the present, attributing it 
for the most part either to convention or utility and almost 
ignoring tradition. Both the Harvard and the Radcliffe 
groups attributed this practice to tradition mainly. 

“Consider the placing of a small bow at the back of the 
inside rim of a man’s hat. What do you think the reason 
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for that is?” read Question Ib. The younger group 
definitely proves itsitendency to assign the reason for these 
persistencies to utility. The Harvard and Radcliffe con- 
tingents, however, here undergo a transformation and 
agree with the younger group in believing the survival due 
to utility. In both this and in Question Ia the Radcliffe 
girls are more susceptible to admitting the power of con- 
vention than the Harvard men. 

The third part of Question I was, “Handkerchiefs are 
usually made square. How would you account for this 
fact?” The answers for the younger group and the Harvard 
men remain essentially the same as for Ib, but the Rad- 
cliffe girls for the first time abandon tradition and con- 
vention in favor of utility. 

Surveying these three parts of Question Il, it be- 
comes apparent that a, b, and c have been arranged in a 
preéstablished order. From a to c we have proceeded from 
the newest to the oldest and also, from a point of view of 
rational explanation, from the simplest to the most com- 
plex. Keeping in mind the almost methodical turning of 
the Harvard students first in Ib and then the Radcliffe stu- 
dents in Ic to a utilitarian view, it appears that when a 
trait is simple and obvious, the part tradition plays is 
recognized. Later, as the survival ages and becomes more 
involved, the traditional factor although actually increas- 
ing, is nevertheless lost sight of and utility attributed to it. 
Now, if any of these three phenomena should have been 
attributed to utility it should have been the first, then the 
second, and finally the third. But the order was entirely 
reversed revealing the above explanation. The youngsters 
throughout showed a tendency to refuse to belive that they 
were guided by tradition or custom, preferring to assign 
it to some current utility. Also of interest is the fact that 
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the Radcliffe women tended to regard convention as a 
more potent factor than either the high school boys or the 
Harvard students. This confirms several somewhat related 
investigations.’ 

Question II asked, “Have you ever wondered why when 
in company one usually covers the mouth while yawning?” 
The results clearly show that the older one becomes, the 
less one stops to consider the things which he or she does. 
in everyday life. The average total indicates that it is a 
toss-up as to whether the person will or will not think of 
the matter. Which, in light of the commonness of the 
practice and the status of more than half of the subjects, 
is undoubtedly an indictment of the apathy and submis- 
sion to dictates of the average person. 

Asked in Question IIa to state the reason for such an 
action as the above, we find results bearing out our earlier 
conclusions. Once more the college students show a greater 
inclination to invoke tradition while the high school stu- 
dents in this case attribute the practice to convention. 
Considering Harvard and Radcliffe, the men still adhere 
to tradition to a greater extent than the women, while they, 
as thus far in the questionary, are more influenced by con- 
vention than the men. 

Question IIb: “If you have checked No in Question II, 
state what the reason seems to be why you have not thought 
of it.” Significant is the fact that although exactly half 
admitted they had not previously considered the matter, 
only 26% went ahead and tried to explain why. The non- 


1 Some of the better known studies which measure submission to popular dictates, 
all showing the lesser resistance of the women, are: H. E. Garrett and T. R. Fisher, 
“Prevalence of Certain Misconceptions,” Jour. of App. Psych., 8: 1926; E. S. Conklin 
“Superstition, Practice, and Belief Among College Students,” 4m. Jour. Psych., 30: 
1919; H. K. Nixon, “Popular Answers to Some Psychological Questions,” Am. Jour. 
Psych., 36: 1925; Fletcher B. Dresslar, Superstition and Education. 
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motivating factor seems in the younger lads to be laziness, 
to be futility in the college students; which leads to the 
questionable deduction that laziness to venture into a mat- 
ter in early life leads to the acceptance of the futility of it 
at a period of greater maturity. 


“If a person yawned in your presence and did not cover 
his mouth, would you be offended?” was the next question. 
The younger group answered 22% Yes, 86% No; the 
Radcliffe group 44% Yes, 52% No; the Harvard men 
52% Yes, 44% No. Thus is revealed an increasing de- 
mand of the older subjects for conformity to these formless 
traditions and in turn a greater conservatism by the men 
than by the women. 


“Do you practice this form?” was then asked. Here, 
one of the most definite results was secured, 82% answer- 
ing Yes, and 13% No. Correlating the answers to this 
with those of the previous question, we find that the 
younger group, although not demanding acquiescence to 
the trait in others, practice it themselves. Radcliffe and 
Harvard joined hands in stating they do practice the form, 
while Radcliffe in a previous question did not demand it 
in others, and Harvard by an equally small margin did. 
It would appear then, that the demand for conformity by 
others is not so strong as our own assumption that we 
conform. This is interesting in that it is, as far as is 
known, entirely opposite to the present theories on the 
subject. 


Questions IIIa and b asked whether the persons sub- 
mitting their answers would be willing, in view of their 
utter lack of practical value, to appear in public without 
(a) a necktie, and (b) the buttons on the sleeves of a man’s 
coat. The women were asked to imagine a man escorting 
them thus attired. The answers to IIIa were 84% No 
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and 13% Yes; to IIIb 27% No and 62% Yes, giving much 
opportunity for speculation. People will go without but- 
tons on their coat sleeves but will not forego neckties. 
The tenor of the answers reveals that the main reason is 
the conspicuity of the ties, indicating a definite deference 
to conventionality. The less obvious a trait becomes, the 
more readily it is dispensed with. 

The answers to Question I showed that people prefer to 
attribute the existence of these survivals to some utility; 
but when in Question III the lack of any definite utility 
was shown they then switched to conventionality. From 
which it may be concluded that people prefer to assign 
their actions to rational motives if possible. 


The questionnaire has revealed the various phases of the 
reaction of the individual mind to survivals. From these 
manifestations it may be concluded, tentatively, that no 
trait may survive which has not a capacity for some!minor 
or secondary utilitarian function. The longer a custom 
lasts the greater is the utility ascribed to it,—to a certain 
point. After this point has been reached the utility slips 
into oblivion and it is recognized for what it is, a tradition. 
There is no longer any need for the sanctioning of it by 
some imaginary or petty utility, it is recognized for what 
it is, a tradition which convention enforces on all of us. 
When individuals conform to these obsolete usages it is 
far less from social conformity and pressure than their 
own individual desire to conform with that which they 
have always known. 

Many more generalizations are possible from the figures. 
Yet as above stated, the small size of the groups studied 
raises the questionability of many of the results, and the 
author recognizes that the main value of the project lies 
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in the roads which it opens and the revelations it contains 
as to the workings of the individual’s mind. The results 
above stated agree for the most part with the a priori 
conclusions of many social psychologists. The only not- 
able exception is the surprising fact that people are more 
anxious to conform to these procedures themselves than 
they are to have other people conform. 




















LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF 
FOUR HUNDRED PERSONS 


MARION FLAD 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


WITH THE INCREASE in leisure time for a large percent- 
age of people, the use to which this time is put becomes 
vital to the welfare of the nation. As very few studies of 
this nature have been made thus far, this survey is a path- 
finder. It presents the findings secured from 418 persons* 
who represented eleven vocations as given in Table II, who 
are members of several educational groups to which the 
writer had access, and who filled out the following ques- 
tionnaire: 


AVOcATIONS 


1. Your vocation (occupation)? 


2. Your avocation or avocations (hobby or recreation)? (Mention 
only most outstanding.) 
a. 
b. 
€. 
3. How much time do you give to your avocations? 
How often do you give time (how regular) to your avocations? 
5. What led you into each of your present avocations?? 
a. 
b. 
€. 


1 Eighteen of the questionnaires that were filled out the least adequately 
were discarded, leaving 400 for purposes of classification. The study was con- 
ducted as a part of the work in the graduate course in “Occupational Attitudes 
and Values,” University of Southern California, E. S$. Bogardus, instructor. 


2 As question 5 was misinterpreted by several persons all the replies were dis- 
carded. 
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6. How long have you been interested in each avocation? 
a. 
b. 


c 


7. What do you like best about each? 
a. 


b. 
c. 


8. What do you dislike most about each? 
a. 
b. 


c. 
er eeeen Your approx. age................ 


The 400 persons who participated in this study were 
about evenly divided between the sexes; there were 186 
women and 214 men. Their ages are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


Aces or 400 Persons 


20 and under 46 
21-25 105 
26-30 93 
31-40 106 
41 and over 39 
no answer 11 

Tora. 400 


The mean, or average age of the entire group, and the 
mode, or age of the largest number of people, are practi- 
cally identical. The former is 29.63 years; the latter, 30 
years. The students (see item 2 in Table II) came almost 
wholly within the range of 19 to 25 years. 

Table II gives the vocations or occupations of the 400 
persons. It also shows the number engaged in each voca- 
tion and the corresponding percentages. 
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TABLE II 
Vocations oF 400 Persons 
Vocation Number engaged Percentage 
1. Teacher * 143 36 
2. Student 95 24 
3. Social worker 28 7 
4. Clerk and Salesman 25 6 
5. Business man - 20 5 
6. Accountant and Bookkeeper 16 4 
7. Secretary 14 3 
8. Housewife 8 2 
9. Nurse 7 2 
10. Engineer - 6 1% 
11. Librarian 6 1ly% 
12. No answer 3 1 
13. Unclassified 29 7 
Tora. 400 100 


The leisure time activities of people vary considerably. 
Some have unusual ways of spending their time, and others 
are interested in a more or less common hobby or avoca- 
tion. Some individuals participate in but one activity; 
others enjoy as many as six. The total number of major 
leisure time activities reported was 1,195 making an av- 
erage of 2.98 activities per person; in other words, most 
people are now finding more than one way to use their free 
time. Table III gives a broad classification of the activi- 
ties and Table IV a detailed account. 


TABLE III 
Lersure Time Activities or 400 Persons? 


Number Percentage 
1. Waste time 4 3 
2. Pastime 474 39.6 
3. Hobby 258 21.6 
4. Avocation 98 8.2 
5. Unclassified 361 30.0 
1195 99.7 


3 This classification was worked out by Dr. E. S. Bogardus and is discussed in 
the following article. 
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Outdoor and indoor activities are almost evenly divided. 
Proximity to the mountains and the beaches and a summer 
climate the year around in southern California give swim- 
ming, tennis, hiking, and golf the preference. 


1. 


2. 


Outdoor 


Indoor 


TABLE IV 
Leisure Time Activities oF 400 Persons 
Swimming 100 
Playing tennis 66 
Hiking 59 
Golfing 49 
Horseback riding 21 
Vacationing in mountains 10 
Boating 9 
Other sports 72 
Gardening 54 
Auto riding and driving 29 
Fishing 28 
Traveling 20 
Hunting 17 
Nature study 16 
Camping and picnicking 14 
Photography 10 
Aviation + 
Miscellaneous 5 
Reading 152 
Music 63 
Theater-going 58 
Dancing 42 
Card-playing 39 
Self-improvement 36 
Service organizations 35 
Domestic work 24 
Collecting stamps, etc. 23 
Art 22 
Writing 18 
Work shop and mechanical tinkering 15 
Friends 13 
Handcraft 10 
Dramatics 5 
Radio 4 
Unclassified 53 


1,195 
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583 


612 


Reading is 
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the most prominent indoor activity. Most of the readers 
also have an outdoor hobby or avocation. It is interesting 
to note that many persons consciously or unconsciously 
have an activity that balances their vocation, for example, 
the teacher or office worker who plays golf. 

Tables V and VI present the material concerning how 
much time and how regularly people devote themselves to 
outside interests. 


TABLE V 
Averace Time per Week Given To Activities* 
Hours Number Hours Number Hours Number 
1 and less 4 11 6 21 3 
2 19 12 25 22 0 
3 22 13 0 23 2 
4 27 14 10 24 2 
5 17 15 12 25 2 
6 22 16 6 30 1 
7 9 17 0 35 2 
8 26 18 2 No time 8 
9 4 19 0 No answer 8 
10 29 20 19 Unclassified 19 
Tora. 306 


A total of 2,549 hours per week was given to leisure time 
activities, or an average of 8% hours per person per week. 
The mode was 10 hours. “No time” includes “irregular,” 
“no time,” “none,” and “very little.” Under “unclassified” 
fall those who devote 50 to 100 hours (house parties) as 
well as those who answered “every minute available,” “all 
time left from studying,” and “all at present.” The last 
reply would lead one to conclude that the leisure time ac- 
tivity had become the vocation. One man gives all his 
time to a chicken ranch as an avocation, and does substi- 
tute teaching. 

Regularity of time used in the pursuit of an activity is 
one criterion for determining whether it is a pastime, a 


4Data as to time, number of years interested, likes, and dislikes were not 
available for the 94 persons from the Vocational Guidance Clinic. 
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hobby, or an avocation. The majority of the persons an- 
swered “daily,” or “once a week,” showing that definite 
time was set aside each day or week. The facts in detail 
are: 
TABLE VI 
How Orten Do You Give Time To Your Activity?5 

Daily 128 

Three to five times a week 18 

Two or three times a week 67 


Once a week 85 
Once or twice a month 20 
Seasonal or vacation s 
No definite time 33 
No answer 25 

384 


The questionnaire called for the number of years in- 
terested in each activity; however, often a general or an 
incomplete answer was given. The length of life of any 
activity is important, for it indicates whether the particu- 
lar recreation is the result of a childhood habit or interest, 
such as reading, or has been selected in recent years as a 
real complement to one’s vocation, for instance, gardening 
in the case of a librarian. Table VII gives the data. 


TABLE VII 
Numser or Years INTERESTED in Eacu Activity 
Years Number Percentage 
0-5 134 22 
6-10 122 20 
11-15 87 13 
16-20 49 8 
21-25 21 4 
26-30 7 1 
31 and over 10 2 
Since childhood 147 24 
Since high school, 28 5 
college 

Unclassified 7 1 

Tora. 612 100 


5 Although only 304 questionnaires had this question, some persons answered 
with reference to more than one activity, making 384 answers in all. 
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Tables VIII and IX give the attitudes toward and 
against leisure time activities, or, in other words, the 
“likes” and “dislikes.” It may be noted that personal 
satisfaction is derived in almost every instance, only six- 
teen giving the “wish to aid” as a motive for pursuing the 
activity. The complete classification follows: 


TABLE VIII 


Artitupes Towarp AcTIVITIES 


Causes of Favorable Reactions Number Percentage 
Physical pleasure and exercise 137 18 
Relaxation from work | 119 15 
Gratification of love of beauty and nature 98 13 
Mental pleasure and stimulation 85 11 
Development of skill 72 9 
New social contacts 64 8 
Emotional release 61 8 
Opportunities for creative ability 34 5 
“Wish to aid” 16 2 
No answer 14 2 
Unclassified 73 9 

ToraL 773 100 


The same activity may appeal to different people in dif- 
ferent ways. For example, golfing is a popular recreation 
that is pursued for various reasons. To some it affords 
“relaxation from work” and “pleasant physical exercise.” 
To others it “develops skill” and aids in forming “new 
social contacts.” Athletics, some form of which was found 
on nearly every questionnaire, account for the large 
total number mentioning “physical pleasure and exercise.” 
“Relaxation from work” is a blanket term for “pleasure,” 
“joy,” and “sheer enjoyment.” Reading counted heavily 
here but scored more counts under “mental pleasure and 
stimulation.” The two answers may be accounted for 
thus: the former reading consisted of fiction, and the lat- 
ter, of classical and educational literature. 
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Competition, because it implies “skill,” is found in 
sports and in bridge. Gardening, nature study, driving, 
and camping are pursued for the “love of beauty and 
nature.” To illustrate “emotional release,” we may cite 
such replies as “writing for my waste paper basket,” 
“soothing to the nerves” (music), and “I can put myself in 
the place of the star and get away from my barren emo- 
tional life.” “Creative ability” was found in the field of 
art, music, handcraft, and writing. 

The dislikes were frequently omitted or merely “no dis- 
like” or “nothing” was given. The complete distribution 
is outlined below. 


TABLE IX 
Attirupves Acainst ACTIVITIES 

Causes of Unfavorable Reactions Number Percentage 
Time wasted 82 13 
Discouragement and failure 72 11 
Takes too much time 60 10 
Monotony, routine, drudgery 47 7 
Poor show, literature, music 46 7 
Too expensive 45 7 
Too strenuous, eyestrain 37 6 
Getting dirty 26 4 
Takes one unduly from work 15 2 
No dislike 67 10 
No answer 60 10 
Unclassified 83 13 

Total 640 100 


Traveling to and from beaches, tennis courts, riding 
stables, and golf links; changing clothes in preparation for 
swimming; waiting for tennis courts; and traffic delays 
when pleasure driving are all forms of “wasted time.” 
Lack of adequate facilities accounts for much wasted time. 
“Discouragement and failure” are found in connection 
with art, writing, self-improvement, sewing, cooking, and 
gardening. Traveling, photography, handcrafts, enter- 
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taining, collecting stamps, and sports are all curtailed 
because of the “expense.” 

Gardening, housework, and raising animals entail “rou- 
tine, drudgery, and monotony” for some people. Journal- 
ism may become “laborious” and violin practice “tedious.” 
Others dislike “getting dirty” when digging in the garden 
and cleaning fish. This heading also includes cleaning up 
after sewing and handcraft work. 

The phrase, “poor shows, literature, and music,” is self 
explanatory. “Too strenuous” applies to athletics, and 
“eyestrain” to reading and sewing. Chess, an amateur 
radio, books, and music are so absorbing that they “take 
one unduly from work.” Under “unclassified” fall such 
miscellaneous replies as “fear of loss” in stamp collecting; 
“odd smells” in foreign travel; “being silent when I wish 
to talk” while playing golf; “unappreciative people among 
group” in recreational leadership; and “aspect of peddling 
your own wares or self advertisement” in writing and 
directing amateur plays. 

A satisfactory answer to the question, “What led you 
into each of your present avocations?” can best be obtained 
by the personal interview method as the following excerpt 
indicates: “I do cross word puzzles while waiting for the 
family to come home for dinner; puzzles always fascinated 
me, and once started I like to finish them.” Referring to 
church work, the interviewee said: “I was asked to come, 
then I was asked to take charge, and now I like it.’”* 

Recently the writer interviewed a shoe salesman in a 
department store. The conversation indicated how leisure 
time is increasing and the need for constructive ways to 
use it. 


“I see in the evening paper where the retailers have adopted the 
code. That will mean we shall need three more men in this depart- 


ment. Instead of working eight hours five days a week, we shall 


6 From personal interview data. 
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work less every day and one day only two hours, until eleven o’clock. 
I play golf now, but when I have a whole day, I shall go fishing 


while it is still warm. Later on I shall play golf that day..... On 
Sunday I just fool around. I don’t do anything; I never read much. 


No, I just sit around all day.”7 


While this man had a definite plan for his additional 
day, he had no constructive way to use Sundays, which 
had always been at his disposal. 

A few conclusions may be drawn in terms of outstand- 
ing points: 

1. There is common report that no real thought had been 
given to the use of leisure time. 

2. A limitless variety of activities more or less unorgan- 
ized are cited. 

3. Many leisure time activities, consciously or uncon- 
sciously chosen, balance vocations. 

4. A surprisingly large number of activities that have 
been pursued over a long term of many years are listed. 

5. A large percentage of physical exercise pastime activi- 
ties and hobbies are given; a small percentage of 
avocations. 

6. The need for greater emphasis on avocations, more 
avocational planning and more avocational guidance 
is evident. 

7. A large number of personal enjoyment activities as op- 
posed to group welfare ones are revealed. This may 
throw light on why interest in public affairs is low. 

8. The need for publicly promoted avocations and public 
supervision is clear. 


7 From personal interview data. 


























AVOCATIONS AND PERSONALITY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Vocations rather than avocations have received the 
lion’s share of public attention. Vocational guidance is 
common, while avocational guidance has scarcely been sug- 
gested until now. Persons have chosen their vocations, but 
fallen into their avocations. The hour is at hand, however, 
when avocations are becoming as important as vocations, 
when avocations are becoming social values as vital as 
vocations, and when avocational planning is as necessary 
to the balanced growth of personality as is vocational ad- 
justment. The question naturally arises: What does an 
avocation do to one’s personality? 

With a decrease in working hours and a corresponding 
increase in leisure hours, leisure takes on new social mean- 
ings. When leisure time was scanty its use was secondary, 
but when it becomes common all along the social scale it 
assumes far-reaching importance. When this increasing 
leisure time becomes a prey of the clever and subtle wiles 
of the promoters of commercialized amusements, it calls 
for public inquiry. With personality being conditioned by 
leisure-time activities as much as by work activities, if not 
even more so, the trend of civilization is at stake. 

Leisure time has been pronounced “the architect of 
character.” If “work makes the worker,” then leisure 
makes the rest of personality. As leisure hours become 
more numerous than work hours, then leisure (other things 
being equal) exceeds work in molding personality. 

Personality is being organized more and more in terms 
of leisure and less and less in terms of work. Persons are 
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thinking of work as something to be hurried through so 
that they can plunge into leisure. The older practice of 
viewing leisure as training time for work seems to be de- 
clining. A momentous shift in emphasis is taking place 
from work to leisure. This movement may be socially 
disturbing, but it is nevertheless occurring before our eyes.' 

Instead of only a few people belonging to the leisure 
classes, apparently there will be “leisure for everyone.” In- 
stead of a vacation coming once a year, it will come 52 
times a year for those who are on a four- or five-day work 
schedule. For better or for worse, many people are turning 
every week-end into a vacation. With the automobile, the 
fast train, the airplane, a week-end trip of five hundred 
miles is not uncommon. 

Leisure may be defined as the time that remains after 
work hours, sleep and rest hours, and dressing and eating 
hours are deducted from the twenty-four hour day. Leisure 
time may be classified as follows: (1) waste time, (2) 
pastime, (3) hobby time, and (4) avocation time.? (1) 
Waste time includes “fooling around” and “killing time.” 
Some persons waste nearly all their spare time, while 
nearly everyone is guilty of squandering some time. In- 
decision is an explanation of much waste time. Waiting 
by one person for another is also a common source of 
waste time. 

(2) Pastime is a short-term diversion. Perhaps it is 
reading a work of fiction now and then; perhaps it is some- 
thing entirely useless. A pastime usually has little mean- 
ing to a person or, as the term indicates, it is something 
by which “to pass the time.” Note this example: 


1It seems to be one of those deep-seated social movements which cannot be 
turned back, but which must be met on its own ground and utilized for social ends. 


2 This classification has been tested by Marion Flad in her study of the “Leisure 
Time Activities of Four Hundred Persons.” ‘The results are given in the article 
which precedes this discussion. 
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I had a few minutes to spare and picked up a jigsaw puzzle that lay 
on the living room table. I spread out the pieces and they fasci- 
nated me. They went together well for a time and then I was balked, 
but I did not want to admit defeat even to myself. I kept on for 
hours and finally won. I am not much interested in jigsaw puzzles, 
but now and then I get caught in the net. They take my mind off 
my work. Once a start is made I never give up until the puzzle is 
completed.* 


(3) Hobbies are interests to which a person devotes con- 
siderable time over a period of years but irregularly. Per- 
sonal pleasure is a chief result. Making collections of some 
object, for example, of paintings, or butterflies, or books. 
Playing bridge for enjoyment rather than to win is a hob- 
by. Gardening is another. 


My garden is my hobby. I belong to several garden clubs and I 
am learning the Latin names of flowers. My family laugh at me 
because at times I take the garden clubs so seriously. The trips 
to visit the elaborate gardens of the wealthy are marvelous but I shall 
not keep them up, although I shall be arranging and rearranging my 
garden from time to time. There is where my real interests lie. I 
like a garden for its own sake. It is “a lovesome thing.” You can’t 
work with flowers without thinking beautiful thoughts. Of course 
I get pleasure out of showing the new flowers or the best ones to my 
friends. It may be that I’ll compete in a flower show soon.* 


Hobbies are sometimes pursued with abandon for a time. 
A hobby may take one to the extreme of high tension. At 
a close game the baseball fan wears himself out. The 
bridge fan strives so hard to win that defeat is bitter, and 
the mistakes of a partner an unpardonable sin. The “night- 
out” devotee goes to his work the morning after witha thick 
head. In other words, hobbies may be carried too far and 
a check may be required. The best antidote is perhaps 


3 From personal interview data. 


4 From personal interview data. 
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having a hobby with a purpose, but this safeguard carries 
it over into the nature of an avocation. 


Making the hobby the end in itself is a waste of time. Having a 
hobby with some definite purpose in view is everything. If you 
ever think of taking up a hobby, try rare book collecting. But 
specialize in a certain type of rare book. You'll be astonished how 
much enjoyment you get out of it. At the same time if you acquire 
a large collection and keep it intact, you will be performing a great 
service to scholarship.5 


(4) An avocation is a spare-time activity that is fol- 
lowed regularly and seriously, and that has recreational or 
other useful values. Regular hours are devoted to it each 
week. It may be illustrated by the person who faithfully 
plays golf twice a week for the sake of recreation and 
health. If a person played a dozen games of golf in rapid 
succession three or four times a year he would be treating 
golf as a hobby. One who gives regular hours each week 
to physical exercise has an avocation. The worker who 
spends some time daily in improving his mind or in de- 
veloping a new skill, or the business man who teaches a 
church school class every Sunday has an avocation. An- 
other type of avocation is found in the case of the Latin or 
mathematics teacher who perfects herself at the piano 
daily for the enjoyment of friends. 

An avocation is pursued in a businesslike way. At- 
tention is given to details, without allowing these to over- 
whelm one. While an avocation is pursued purposely and 
without thought of remuneration it may lead to the de- 
velopment of useful skills and be rewarded by an occasion- 
al fee. One may grow so proficient in an avocation that it 
may be substituted for the regular vocation. 

Persons who fill out for a certain School of Education a 
recommendation form concerning applicants for teaching 


5 Harold D. Carew, “Otto H. F. Vollbehr Discusses the World’s Greatest—and 
other—Books,” Touring Topics, 25:8, (April, 1933). 
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positions are asked to check the applicants with reference 
to the following avocational interests: (1) personal 
pleasures, (2) pupil activities, (3) community activities, 
(4) church activities, and (5) professional activities. The 
first item probably is more of a hobby than an avocation. 
The second and fifth are avocations but are so closely re- 
lated to the vocation that they afford little recreational 
value. The third and fourth measure up the best in terms 
of well-chosen avocations. 

Most persons fall into their avocations. There is little 
scientific study of avocations being made, and yet with the 
increase in leisure time now taking place avocations are 
important aspects of personality organization or reorgani- 
zation. The choice of an avocation requires a great deal 
of thought and care. Avocational guidance is coming to be 
as important as vocational guidance. Avocational plan- 
ning already deserves a place in school curricula. 

A basic principle in avocational choosing is balance. The 
teacher whose avocation consists of professional activities 
is using her leisure time in ways that are too closely re- 
lated to her vocation to give the necessary balance in 
personality growth. Moreover, most persons who choose 
avocations that are different from their vocations usually 
participate in such avocations with persons of their own 
callings, so that these avocations do not thereby offer all 
the requirements of balance. 

Chart I is a personality diagram in which V represents 
one’s vocation and A and A’ his avocations. The latter 
are related to his vocation, either in the nature of the 
activities, or of associates, or both. They are, therefore, 
likely to further the development of a one-sided or over- 
specialized personality. Whole sections of personality may 
atrophy. 

Chart II illustrates the principle cf balance. The avo- 
cations A and A’ indicate activities that are quite different 
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from the vocation; they give the subject a breadth of out- 
look that he needs in view of the delimiting influence of a 
specialized occupation, afford him contacts with people 
entirely different from his vocational associates, and en- 
able him to develop a balanced personality. 


CHART I CHART II 
V V 





K— ATROPHIED 
A A 

If we examine this principle of balance further, we find 
that it calls for avocational activities that will balance the 
vocational program. For example, a person whose voca- 
tion keeps him indoors will choose an outdoor avocation. 
He who has a strenuous mental vocation requires a physi- 
cal exercise avocation. Table I gives a series of possible 
balance. 


TABLE I 
Batances tn Avocations™ 

Vocation Avocation 
1. Indoor balanced by outdoor 

Outdoor sf m4 indoor 
2. Mental 7 physical 

Physical . ‘ mental 
3. Sitting . 4 standing 

Standing ri - sitting 
4. Individual 3 - social 

Social 7% individual 
5. City . i country 

Country “4 . city 
6. Noisy ” ” quiet 


7 This table of Balances grew, in part, out of the study by Marion Flad on 
“Leisure Time Activities of Four Hundred Persons” which precedes this article. 
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Thus, the relations of avocation to personality are seen 
to be vital and deserving of serious attention by everyone. 
Moreover, the increasing growth of leisure time for nearly 


everyone makes doubly important the necessity for avo- 
cational guidance. 











Book Notes 


WORLD PROSPERITY, as sought through The Economic Work 
of the League of Nations. By Watitace McCuure. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. xxxix-+613. 

This book “is an exposition of the economic work of the League 
of Nations.” The author presents several chapters dealing with the 
League and the machinery through which the economic work is being 
undertaken. One chapter summarizes the relations of the World 
Court to the problem, and another deals with the World Economic 
Conferences. 

In attacking practical problems, the League has accomplished much 
good. Its success in dealing with slavery and forced labor, and in 
beginning concerted efforts to control the opium traffic is clearly set 
forth. The work in connection with unemployment, child labor, 
wages, and control of production is indicated but its success was less 
marked. 

The world-wide depression has consumed much effort on the part 
of League agencies. General recognition has been given to the belief 
that single nations cannot achieve prosperity alone. President 
Roosevelt is quoted, “National Prosperity will not be permanent un- 
less we get a return of prosperity all over the world.” A revival of 
economic nationalism, however, has obstructed the task of the 
League. The elimination of the injustices connected with inter- 
national trade furnishes another very important task. The open 
door, the most favored nation, the self-sufficient state, the tariff, and 
similar problems are being discussed, but practical results await 
future action. 

An important chapter deals with the aid given certain countries 
requiring a reconstruction of their national finances. The service 
rendered to Austria and Hungary and the counsel and assistance 
given several other countries are an indication of the varied functions 
of the League. Money and exchange have become the subject of 
inquiry as well as the use of economic measures to prevent war. It 
appears that through its various instrumentalities the League has 
touched nearly every question of practical importance. In respect 
to most of these questions, however, the best that can be reported is 
“progress.” That, of course, is infinitely better than nothing. 


G. B. M. 
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ESPANA Y LA CULTURA MODERNA. By Kart Vosster. El 
Centro Estudiantes de Humanidades, La Plata, 1933, pp. 62. 


This monograph is the first of a series of cultural essays to be 
published by El Cenro Estudiantes de Humanidades. The author, 
Karl Vossler, considers in this study the contributions that Spain has 
made to modern culture through religion and philosophy, politics 
and ethics, and art and literature. 

The early religion of Spain took on color from the Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, Arabian, and Berber civilizations that had 
flourished successively in Spain. An oriental mysticism and love of 
symbolism were retained even after Catholicism became triumphant. 
Spain was united in its religion and while wave after wave of religious 
turmoil rolled back and forth over the rest of Europe, Spain re- 
mained aloof, taking little part in the Reformation because, so says 
the author, there was no great need of reform. 

In the field of political and civil life, Spain has not made startling 
contributions. National life has always been colored by the ideas 
of the superhuman, the exceptional, the extraneous; by an exag- 
gerated ceremonialism in which there was a peculiar admixture of 
religious feeling. ‘T’o hold office or to serve in a public capacity was 
great honor but all human honor began in divine glory. Even the 
armies of Spain became the soldiers of the Cross. 

Even during the time of the pompous Spanish conquistadores, the 
political régime at home was rather quiet and peaceful, although 
very grandiose and ceremonious and indifferent to prudence or 
economy. Europeans and Americans seldom evaluate justly the 
ideals of the Spanish people or their peculiar contributions to the 
political and civil life of the world. 

It has been said that Don Quijote is the only Spanish literary hero 
who has ever captivated the heart of other nations. Spanish writing 
is full of courage and braggadocio, and of comical and overdrawn 
situations. The artistic fades into the fantastic, the real into the 
supernatural. One must be familiar with the peculiar genius of the 
Spanish people to give a true value and meaning to their art and 
literature. 

The author predicts for Spain a great future in which she will be 
aided and reénforced by young vigorous Spanish-American countries, 
in particular the Republic of Argentina. E. M. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF WORK SHORTAGE. By Marcarer H. 
Hocc, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1932, pp. 136. 
This is the report of a field study made in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. As the title 
indicates, the study was made in order to ascertain the results of 
unemployment among individuals and households. Perhaps the 
principal value of this report lies rather in the description of the 
methodology of the survey than in the findings, for a later volume 
is promised with more detailed interpretation of the analytical volume 
tables found in the present one. However, the main facts of the 
survey disclose the following information: 11,000 persons over the 
age of 16 out of a normal working population of about 68,000 were 
idle at the time of the survey, May-June, 1931; 3,400 families were 
intensively affected, but 17,850 had some work shortage; married 
men living with their wives had a lower rate of idleness than others; 
lower unemployment was found among women workers than for 
men; foreign-born workers suffered more from work shortage than 
native born; lower employment was found for those workers who 
were either very young or past the age of forty; professional and 
skilled workers had higher rates of employment than semiskilled or 
unskilled. About one tenth of the families having but one wage- 
earner had that earner idle; one thirtieth of the families having more 
than one wage-earner had complete idleness; one third of all families 
had partial idleness. M. Jj. V. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH TO COMMUNISM. By 
Tueopore B. H. Bramextp. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1933, pp. xiv-+242. 

This book deals in scholarly fashion with the theory of com- 
munism from the standpoint of human attitudes. The author de- 
fines and evaluates the contributions of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
others, indicating also their philosophic background. The central 
theme is founded upon the concept of acquiescence, positively or 
negatively, and passively or actively. In his analysis of communism, 
the author is thus concerned about the individual’s place in society, 
both subjectively and objectively. As he presents it, the polarity in 
acquiescence is as wide apart as individual and world, both of them 
actually supplementary to each other. The work is a valuable con- 
tribution in social philosophy, and should appeal especially to soci- 
ologists. J. E. N. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND YOUTH, a Summary. By W. W. 
Cuarters. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. 
vii-+-66. 

GETTING NEW IDEAS FROM THE MOVIES. By P. W. 


Houipay and Georce D. Sropparp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933, pp. viii+-102. 


THE EMOTIONAL RESPONSES OF CHILDREN TO THE 
MOTION PICTURE SITUATION. By Wenpe.z S. 
Dysincer and Curistian A. Rucxmicx. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933, pp. xiii+-122. 


MOTION PICTURES AND STANDARDS OF MORALITY. By 
Cuaries C. Peters. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933, pp. v-+283. 


HOW TO APPRECIATE MOTION PICTURES. By Epcar Date. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. xi+243. 


These volumes comprise five studies out of thirteen that have been 
prepared under the direction of W. W. Charters and financed by the 
Payne Fund Studies. The results of these studies are of equal im- 
portance to persons interested directly in motion pictures and to those 
interested in sound research. They throw new light on the influence 
of motion pictures and they are exceedingly valuable because of re- 
search techniques which they describe in detail. 

Director Charters sums up all the studies of motion pictures that 
he supervised. Three general conclusions from the entire series of 
studies are given as follows: the motion picture is a powerful agent 
of education; the content of motion pictures today is not good for 
children; and although the motion picture situation is very compli- 
cated the fact that the producers and exhibitors have not separated 
the child problem from the adult problem is serious. This indi- 
scriminate showing of pictures is dangerous. 

In the study by Holiday and Stoddard it was found chiefly by the 
use of multiple-choice tests that the general information of both 
children and adults is increased considerably by motion pictures, that 
invalid information from a motion picture is frequently accepted as 
valid, that retention of specific incidents is high, that boys and girls 
showed little difference in retention, that learning from motion 
pictures is higher than from ordinary learning experiments. 

In studying the emotional responses of children to the motion 
picture situation, Dysinger and Ruckmick arrive at a number of 
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significant conclusions: (1) Individuals differ widely in their re- 
sponses to motion pictures. (2) To scenes of tragedy, conflict, and 
danger children under 12 years react most intensely; individuals 
around 16 years, next most intensely; and adults, still less intensely. 
Small children react to pictures as though the latter were actual and 
real. Adults are subject to “adult discount,” that is, they know that 
the pictures are unreal and artificial, and discount the effects. (3) 
In love and sex scenes the reactions of the group near 16 years are 
the greatest. The “deflection index,” or the amount that reactions 
vary from the normal, is less for young children because they do 
not get the meaning of many of the scenes; it is also less for adults 
because of “adult discount.” (4) The younger the child the more he 
responds to the individual scenes and the less to the story as a whole. 
In other words a moral at the end does not cancel the ill effects of 
melodramatic scenes in the body of the picture. 


Professor Peters deserves special credit for his painstaking ad- 
venture into the field of measuring moral standards. Of all research 
problems this is one of the most difficult, and yet the author has 
made more than a dent upon the problem. While his procedures are 
too detailed to be presented here it may be said that they are full 
of possibilities for use in connection with other research problems. 
Particular conclusions regarding the standards of motion pictures 
are: that many people will claim “that motion pictures are uniting 
their forces with the forces of human impulse to break down our moral 
code”; “that motion pictures are rather above the mores in respect 
to democratic attitudes and practices”; that motion pictures “stand 
prevailingly above current practice” in the scenes of the treatment 
of children by their parents; that the advertising appeals of motion 
picture producers are “grandiose, erotic,” “suggestive of passion or of 
sin.” Altogether these findings will justify careful study by everyone 
who is in any way concerned. 


After a considerable amount of experimentation, Mr. Dale has 
presented a manual for use in high school classes whereby the 
pupils may learn to appreciate the best in motion pictures. The book 
does not give such pupils much background, however, for protecting 
themselves against the worst in pictures. The subtleties of indirect 
suggestion are scarcely touched. E. S. B. 
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CULTURE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Sanrorp Winston, 
Ph.D., Sociology Series, Roderick D. McKenzie, Ph.D., editor. 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1933, pp. ix-+-249. 


This book merits more than passing comment. It represents the 
cultural approach to the study of social life and human behavior. 

The chapter headings are indicative of the development of this ap- 
proach. They include man’s biological development; the nature of 
culture; the bases of culture (biological, racial, geographic, social, 
and cultural); the agents of culture-spread; the dynamics of culture 
diffusion; culture from the functional point of view. The author 
calls attention to “prevalence and similarities of institutions.” 


In Chapter IX the family is discussed from the point of view of 
its societal functions and then follow chapters dealing with partici- 
pation in culture, with culture and human behavior, and with the 
réle of culture in adjustment. One contribution of the book is the 
discussion of individual adjustment in relation to culture. The author 
says “culture only exists functionally in so far as people can partake 
of it and utilize it in the business of living.” Culture itself has been 
“primarily an instrument of adjustment.” 

The style is direct and clear; the development of thought is logical; 
and the conclusions of the book are especially valuable in their in- 
sistence upon the importance of viewing “man and his behavior as 
products to a highly important degree of culture.” B. A. McC. 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. By Ernest K. Linptey. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1933, pp. xiii+-328. 


The author has written a lucid and descriptive account of what the 
Roosevelt administration did between March 4 and the middle of 
September, 1933. He follows events chronologically, dealing with 
the crisis in March, the movement away from gold, the speculative 
upturn, the London Economic Conference, and the NRA. The 
concluding chapters describe the President’s official family and the 
brain trust. The author is fair and friendly but he does not go deep 
into the meanings of events. His discussion of “The Next Phase” is 
cautious, in fact, too much so. He concludes by saying: “If the 
Roosevelt Revolution fails, it will go down in history as a magnificent 
failure. If it succeeds, it will be a remarkable manifestation of the 
capacity of democratic government to solve the problems of the new 
industrial age.” E. S. B. 
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THE ANTI-SLUM CAMPAIGN. By E. D. Srmon. Longmans, 
Green and Company, London, 1933, pp. 205. 

The author, once Lord Mayor of Manchester, England, and for 
the past several years a housing expert of fame, advocates a house 
for every family in England at a reasonable rent. He would not 
have slum clearance begun until there is a.house for every family. 
New houses should be built in the outskirts of cities until land values 
come down to about £3,000 an acre in urban centers that are zoned 
for housing. Rent restriction by law is not so wise a plan as build- 
ing a house for every family on inexpensive lands, which will auto- 
matically keep or bring rents down. For the poorer families it will 
be necessary for municipalities to continue their house-building 
activities. As public money is now spent for school buildings and 
teachers to educate children, so may public money be spent to house 
people, especially since sums are everywhere a mute testimony to 
serious failures of private enterprise in the housing business. More- 
over, this plan of building a house for every family will have the 
added advantage of putting the bulding trades on a sound basis for 
years to come. E. S. B. 


PHYLOANALYSIS. A study in the group or phyletic method of 
behavior-analysis. By Wiiu1am Ga t, M.A., with preface by 
TricaAnt Burrow, M.D. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Company, Ltd., London, 1933, pp. 157. 

This number of “Psyche Miniatures” (General Series No. 49) is 
an attempt to answer the question, “What is group analysis?” Dr. 
Burrow defines it in his preface as “a process of conscious evolution 
that aims toward a broader cultural adaptation than that which is 
now quite unconsciously accepted as ‘normal.’” The author presents 
his attempts at “correlating the phyloanalytic approach with the 
techniques and methods of experimental investigation as sponsored 
in the laboratories of the University.” 

The author states that the purpose of his research was “to discover 
the causative factors responsible for distortions in the feeling-life of 
man—distortions which in their individual expression take the form 
of neurosis and crime and which are represented in the community 
as such manifestations as war and the social catastrophes.” The 
phylogenetic approach does not include treatment but only the dis- 
covery of causal factors. An illustration is offered in the report of 
a group session. The book requires close attention to the text to 
follow the development of the author’s thesis. B. A. McC. 
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THE JAILS OF VIRGINIA: A STUDY OF THE LOCAL 
PENAL SYSTEM. By Franx W. Horrer, Desert M. 
Mann, and Fioyp N. House. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York and London, 1933, pp. xvi+453. 


JUVENILE DETENTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Firorence M. Warner. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1933, pp. xi+-227. 

From the days of John Howard to the present comparatively little 
progress has been made in the administration of local jails. The 
story of the inefficiency of the 112 jails of Virginia epitomizes 
American jail conditions generally, which seem to be an inevitable 
outcome of localism in American political philosophy. Moreover, 
the local jail suffers from all the inadequacies of present-day penal 
philosophy and procedure. The authors of the present study have 
made an impartial painstaking study of every aspect of jail admini- 
stration. This study should be the point of departure for radical 
reforms in this important branch of penal procedure and become a 
model for similar research work needed in many other states. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that the battle against crime cannot be 
won so long as we rely upon metnods which in themselves tend to 
increase crime. 

Dr. Warner’s study is a report of a field survey of the National 
Probation Association. It is a thorough-going piece of research work, 
It presents a pleasing picture in contrast to that of the jails of Vir- 
ginia. Unfortunately it is possible to find many instances in 
which juveniles are still subjected to methods of control which have 
persisted from more primitive times. The survey shows how com- 
paratively easy it is to accept new principles and social policies in 
social treatment and how difficult it is to give them concrete expres- 
sion in administrative procedure. The major difficulty seems to be 
that segregation of problem children in isolated groups almost in- 
evitably leads to their mutual social disorganization, however high 
the standards may be for physical care, personal supervision, and 
the educational program of the detention home. E. F. Y. 


THE COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY, an Introduction to Sociology. 
By Loran D. Osporn and Martin H. Neumeyer. American 

Book Company, New York, 1933, pp. x+468. 
One of the strong points of this up-to-date volume, the latest text- 
book in introductory sociology, is that the first part is built around 
the contemporary community, presumably the one that the student 
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knows. Thus, beginning students in sociology are introduced to the 


science through materials that are known to them in their experiences 
as community dwellers. A community is defined “as consisting of 


people living in a contiguous geographic area, having common centers 
of interests and activities, and functioning together in the chief con- 
cerns of life.” Fifteen chapters are devoted to the various standard 
phases of community life. 

After “the concrete description and analysis of social life” of Part 
I comes an “interpretation of this life in terms of its inner processes” 
in Part II. Thirteen chapters are given over to a carefully thought 
out analysis of social processes and sociological principles. Hence, 
sound pedagogy is observed and the student is led logically from the 
concrete to the abstract and from community facts to sociological 
theories. Sociology is defined as “a scientific study of human associa- 
tive life: the fundamental social processes that operate in it, the 
social products of these processes, and the principles of collective 
behavior.” The difficult subject of “social values” is skillfully 
handled, being given a fundamental place in the total picture of soci- 
ology and yet being treated as objectively as its nature will permit. 
Two complementary values are made central: (1) “the progressive 
development, in ourselves and in others, of rational and rich person- 
ality, functioning with efficiency and satisfaction in wholesome co- 
6perative living,” and (2) “the establishment of a social order con- 
ducive to this end.” The student who faithfully follows the de- 
scriptions in Part I and the analyses in Part II will lay down the 
volume with a well-balanced conception of human society and of his 
place in it. E. S. B. 


SOME BASIC STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WORK. By Pui 
Kue1n with the collaboration of Rut Voris. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1933, pp. xiv+218. 

The authors of this volume have made an ambitious attempt to 
develop statistical units and methods of collection by which the facts 
of dependency can be ascertained for New York City. They are 
particularly at pains to take account of all factors which may bias 
the data of the reporting agencies and would thus prevent their use 
as an index of the general economic and social situation. It is to be 
hoped that some such method of collecting dependency data will be- 
come standardized and a permanent activity. The present inquiry 
is a good point of departure for such an enterprise. zg. F. F. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN. 
By Earte E. Emme, Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., with 
a foreword by William Clayton Bower, University of Chicago, 
1933, pp. 125. 

This book is the report of the study of seventy-three freshmen 
college students in a “high-grade church college of five hundred 
students.” Various standardized tests were used, two guided inter- 
views with each student, a check list, student reports, and twenty- 
five limited case studies. 

Nineteen areas of adjustment problems were discovered; the 
greatest number pertained to courses; religion had the second 
greatest frequency; economic difficulties, the fourth place. The 
variety of difficulties is presented with illustrations from statements 
of students. 

The implications and conclusions are pointed, such as: The signifi- 
cance that each student attaches to his own adjustment problems and 
the value of locating them and working out solutions. The necessity 
for the college to consider the problems of the students to insure 
their being “truly educated” in college. The dissatisfaction of 
students with their social relationships and activities in college. Their 
wish for attention and “understanding” counsel. The need for a 
“more commonplace practice of religion, with less emphasis upon the 
intensely devotional aspects” to link up with the student’s “positive 
religious attitude.” The need for locating causative factors in con- 
nection with the problems. 

The author had undertaken to determine the relationship between 
intelligence, neurotic tendency, and socio-economic status to the 
student problem. The study showed that other factors beyond the 
three above were at work. However, neurotic tendency and low socio- 
economic status were found to be related to academic difficulties, and 
point to the need for considering the total life of the students in the 
college curriculum. 

The book includes a brief bibliography and a check list of young 
people’s adjustment problems developed codperatively in connection 
with the study. B. A. McC. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Erik McKintey 
Ertxsson and Davin Netson Rowe. W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933, pp. xiii+527. 

The authors present the evolution of the Constitution of the 

United States tracing the essentials from the precolonial English 
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heritage on through to the present day. There is given an excellent 
survey of the formation of colonial governments, the struggle be- 
tween factions before and after the American Revolution, and the 
change from thirteen separate states to a Federal system. Ample 
description of the division of powers under the Constitution is pro- 
vided so that one gains a clear picture of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions of the American government. It is also shown 
how governmental functions or interpretations of the Constitution 
have been influenced by custom and tradition, and how the instru- 
ment lends itself to reasonable changes in our social, economic, and 
political life. The best compliment in the view of the writer is that 
the authors build up genuine respect and appreciation for the Consti- 
tution as the fundamental law of the land. And the reader will find 
that although the style of presentation is lucid and inviting, there is 
an almost encyclopedic wealth of information that unfolds rapidly. 
Not only is the book an excellent text for college classes in constitu- 
tional history, but it makes good reading for anyone interested in 
American history. J. E. N. 


THE OLD STONE AGE. A Study of Palaeolithic Times. By 
M. C. Burkitt. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, 
pp. xiv-+254. 

Mr. Burkitt, already well known for several excellent books in the 
field of archaeology and anthropology, has now written a study of 
palaeolithic times that is commendable for its very compactness. On 
such subjects as toolmaking and their classifications, the significance 
of eoliths, the several cultures of the old stone age, the art of the 
period and especially the cave art, this work would serve as a valu- 
able handbook. Not only is a fine introduction to the field of study 
provided, but due attention is given to basic concepts and technique. 
Those who want the essentials without having to read tomes will 


welcome this book. J. E.N. 











International Notes 


Russia’s Recocnition by the United States came about through 
President Roosevelt’s determination to do what he clearly thought 
was obviously just. He perceived that Russia had had a stable 
government for sixteen years and that to recognize her officially was 
not to approve her economic system. Although a few organizations 
and individuals protested yet the rank and file of the people of the 
United States have accepted the recognition as being a part of the 
day’s work. Some doubtless secretly view the recognition with ap- 
proval because of a possible increased foreign trade for the United 
States. The President himself, however, put the negotiation upon 
the high and noble basis of a move to further better international 
relations and to promote the peace of the world. International ten- 
sions are released and a better world feeling exists. While the status 
of the Soviet Government has gone up, yet Russia and Maxim 
Litvinoff have had the good sense to show no inflation or pride, as 
many other countries and persons would have done had they won 
a like victory for capitalism. Litvinoff’s return from America to 
Moscow with “the plum of America’s recognition in his hand” was 
heralded with no blare of trumpets and no boastful shouts from the 
housetops. 


To Orrset Japanese apprehension at the development of an under- 
standing between Russia and the United States, President Roosevelt 
again proved himself a student of international psychology by re- 
calling the American fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic. This is 
a gesture of good will toward Japan, and undoubtedly weakens the 
hands of the militarists in Japan. As long as the fighting ships of 
Uncle Sam were zooming away in target practice and in battle array 
in Pacific waters the Japanese militarists had a big club to wield over 
the builders of world peace in Japan. Now that the American fleet 
is returning from the Pacific the big stick of the admiralty in Japan 
has shrunk into a mere baton. 


In Evrore the recognition of Russia by the United States opens 
the way for a five-power agreement looking toward the stabilization 
of seething masses of soldiers and of fearful and incensed peoples. 
If England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia could agree on a 
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fundamental adjustment of disputed points between Germany and 
France, Germany and Poland, and on a rehabilitation of little 
Austria, the road would be clear for a progressive limitation of arma- 
ments. With major injustices removed and with armaments re- 
duced in size and with maintenance costs declining, then trade under- 
standing could be effected for the mutual benefit of all. One thing 
more is needed in Europe and that is the training of children and 
youth in concepts of good will and peace rather than of hate and 
war. 


Tue Pan-American Conrerence had scarcely convened at Mon- 
tevideo before reports were released indicating how the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics are both secretly and openly protesting against the 
dominance of the United States. The protests are directed against 
the intervention of the United States to protect capital that has been 
invested in the republics to the south. Our intervention is believed 
to be selfish and insincere; it is also believed that New York and 
other bankers are really the persons who insist that the United 
States engage in intervention. As each of the Latin-American re- 
publics grows more nationalistic and more certain of its superiority 
in more ways than one to the United States, the réle of the latter as 
a big brother declines, especially if that rédle is believed to be 
played chiefly to safeguard private interests. Another attempt 
at the Montevideo conference is to work out better methods than 
now exist for adjusting disputes amicably between the Pan-American 
nations. Instead of having the settlement of disputes regulated from 
Geneva the present tendency is toward regional arrangements. 


Tue Weakness of the League of Nations is being met today by 
the process of developing several regional miniature leagues in 
various parts of the world. Perhaps this movement is logical, although 
it is an admission that the world is not yet ready for a full-fledged 
League of Nations with complete power to act when necessary. After 
regional leagues develop into successful entities it may be that again 
the world will turn toward a World League. By such a time the 
world consciousness of ordinary folks in the various nations may 
have developed to the point where a World League will receive the 
support that it needs in order to make it a real director of world 
affairs. The present increase in social control within every nation 


creates a training school for a great increase in world control through 
a World League at some future date. 
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Social Fiction Notes 


THE CHILD MANUELA. By Currista Winstoz. Translated by 
Acnes Nert Scorr. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1933, 
pp. 310. 


No one who has seen the cinema, Maedchen in Uniform, needs to 
be told that the story is filled with moments of sweet tenderness, 
touching pathos, and elusive beauty. The novel, from which both 
the picture and the play have been drawn, lacks none of these. 

Readers of the novel who have witnessed the picture will enjoy 
evaluating the two techniques employed in conveying the narrative. 
The novel, unlike the picture version, is concerned primarily with the 
life history of Manuela, the novelist taking a calm and yet not un- 
affectionate interest in sketching the development and conditioning of 
the homosexual traits which lead to the final tragedy. The picture 
suggested that the period of adolescence might well be the term of 
confinement for those tendencies; thus the tragic ending was avoided. 
Well, sometimes this is true, but not always, and one must face the 
facts of life. The novelist by gossamer-like innuendoes indicates that 
Manuela from the first has been doomed by both heredity and en- 
vironment. 

Moreover, in the novel, the reader is enabled to gaze upon the 
transiency of military glory, and the neurotic feeding which mili- 
tarism gives its children. Both picture and novel have dealt with 
the girl’s school or seminary as an incubator of abnormal tendencies. 
It is in this that the picture found its principal scenes, the scenarist 
taking a bold brush and painting with determined strokes. But the 
novelist is surer in her delineation of the character of Fraulein von 
Bernburg, the particular “crush” of both Manuela and the maidens 
in uniform. 

What makes the novel a rare treat for the reader, despite the un- 
savoriness of the theme, is the winsomeness of the literary style, 
the rare discernment of character, and the compelling definitions of 
the situations. The forcefulness of the dramatically tragic ending is 
accomplished through an utterly striking simplicity in the wording of 
the final sentences: “The house was as if frozen in silence. No one 
spoke. No one tried to push forward. They left the two of them 
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alone! Fraulein von Bernburg and Manuela.” 


is gripped with this same silence. 

The social psychologist who reads this novel will be enlightened 
with the details of the life-history of a case of homosexuality, about 
which not enough is known even by the scientific analysts of the 
neurotic personality. Miss Radclyffe Hall in The Well of Loneliness 
pleaded for their acceptance by society on an acknowledged basis of 
the fact; Miss Winsloe seems to indicate that either death or a nun- 
like existence are the only remedies. M. J. V. 


And the reader, too, 
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Alpha Kappa Delta Notes 


The University of Southern California chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Delta has begun its fourteenth year under auspicious circumstances. 
The average attendance of ninety for each of the first three meetings 
this semester has been paralleled by an especially fine interest. Half 
of the attendance at each meeting has been composed of alumni. The 
contacts between alumni and student members have been unusually 
stimulating. In November a semiannual initiation dinner was held 
at which thirteen new members were added to the roster. Dr. 
George B. Mangold gave the address of the evening on “The NRA 
as a Phase of Social Revolution.” He strongly supported the NRA 
as a necessary safeguard against encroachments of private interests 
upon public welfare. He showed that the employer, labor, and the 
public are participating in the making of codes—a procedure that is 
new in American history. An analysis of the Industrial Recovery 
Act reveals the fact that several important phases of social legislation 
are included. It establishes minimum wages not only for women but 
for men as well. It attempts to control hours, to prohibit child labor, 
and to safeguard the interests of collective labor. The speaker dwelt 
at length upon the attitude of courts toward legislation on these 
subjects in recent years. He pointed out the reasons why similar 
laws have been declared unconstitutional, but showed that in practi- 
cally every decision a dissenting opinion was also expressed. He 
said that constitutionality appears to depend less on the constitution 
than on the economic philosophy of the judges. The value and im- 
portance of the NRA depend not so much on the immediate 
success of the law in increasing employment and purchasing power 
as in the establishment of principles of action on which orderly prog- 
ress may be based. 

At the initial meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta at the University of 
Southern California this year three reports were given as follows: 
“Problems of our Mexican Neighbors,” by E. S. Bogardus; “Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico,” by Edith M. Bogardus; and “Legends of Mexico,” 
by Ruth M. Bogardus. The December meeting of Alpha Kappa 
Delta took a form appropriate to the Christmas season. 
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Photoplay Notes 


Berkeley Square with Leslie Howard as the main star brings two 
culture periods into a striking juxtaposition. The difficulties which 
a person experiences when he attempts to throw off the culture pat- 
terns of his own day and age and to fit himself into the culture pat- 
terns of an earlier era are vividly portrayed. The resultant blunders 
are depicted humorously and the mental conflicts are made clear 
through effective acting. Berkeley Square indicates how times change 
and how inventions play a significant rdle in bringing about new sets 
of behavior patterns. Not the conflicts between two rival civi- 
lizations but the contrasts within one civilization that are brought about 
through the passing of time and the adoption of new customs are 
well portrayed. An interesting series of incidents occurs when the 
people of the past generation try to understand the ways of a later 
generation. They are totally unable to project themselves into the 
world of a few generations ahead. They are stupid when confronted 
with the future. They suggest how we of this day possess little im- 
agination in appreciating what the next century will bring forth, and 
how each generation lives well wrapped up in a little world all its 
own, but which it pathetically assumes is the whole universe, as it were, 
If this photoplay does nothing else worth while than to stimulate 
its audiences to behold what a little world their own generation oc- 
cupies and to arouse the desire of many people to live well, not only 
in the present but understandingly in the past and anticipatingly in 
the future, the result is bound to be richer and wiser personalities. 

The interwoven romance carries the story of a young girl who falls 
in love with one who is ahead of her time. She pines away and dies 
at twenty-three and thereby proves the undying nature of love in its 
purest and best aspirations. Despite change and disappointment 
certain personal and social values are revealed as perpetual and 
universal. The spiritual in Berkeley Square transcends the petty 
desires of the hour, material and mundane sophistication, the glamor- 
ous expressions of a butterfly social life, and renews hope in the 
stable and the true. 











